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The Wey Grr 


For “our own book of the month” I recommend New Direction—the Report of 
the National Student Assembly. Literally, from title page to the last word of the 
last report, it is full of usable material for him who would help students see 
with crystal clarity what the Christian ethic means for a personal philosophy and 
a program of social action. It’s a big $2.00 worth. (The Wayfarer will fill 
your order; make your check payable to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. ) 


I hope that Georgia Harkness’ article on “Students and the Church,” in the Janu- 
ary Christian Century, will have wide reading; she states a real dilemma. But 
one which with statesmanlike leadership may turn itself into a great asset. 


For the dilemma is not yet a crisis; it is still malleable. Therefore the present 
is the time to face it squarely, as Miss Harkness has helped us do, and to release 
and utilize the favorable factors which lie so clearly at the base of each horn of 
the dilemma. Ignore them we dare not. 


The great new word in Christian student circles the past few years has been 
“community”; t.¢., the urge to unity, the realization of Christian solidarity, the 
sense of oneness with the Christ-filled spirits of all ages, the call to create living 
cells through which God’s Kingdom may emerge. Christian Association and 
church groups alike have been captivated by this new sense of corporateness, this 
new realization of themselves as a part of the universal Church of Christ. 


Even before this vision became clear, students had been reacting from the “church 
on the corner” as fragmentary and divisive; others with more favorable experi- 
ence threw themselves with increased loyalty into the church on the corner as the 
surest way to actualize their dreams. Both groups, and all shadings in between, are 
represented in both Christian Association and church groups straight across the 
country. 


This loyalty to the church and criticism of the church must be kept together. They 
must not be segregated and they need not be. God's creative work in the world 
requires both. 


Fortunately the great majority of those leading in the work of the denominations, 
the Christian Associations, and other forms of Christian student work are not out 
to build institutions; they are far beyond that. There is a danger, however, that 
the forms of coOperation and united action may be so firmly attached to the 
existing structures (churches or Christian Associations) that spontaneity, freedom 
to pioneer and genuine ecumenicity will be lacking. 


The clear alternative to such a course is really not hard to find. It is in the 
direction of an inclusive Student Christian Movement; one which does not ignore 
the unique contributions of denominational and other groups, but which has a 
character, a spirit, a mission of its own and which from bottom to top and vice 
versa is a real Student Movement. 


No one can be exhaustive or final on the characteristics of such a movement. But 
here surely are some of them: Its membership is based upon vital, dynamic, 
student-directed, local groups; it is inclusive, not sectarian; it is a laboratory of 
Christian unity; it seeks to embody the ideal of the Church universal; it is inter- 
racial and international, not in interest only, but in essential character as in in- 
terest; it is democratically controlled; it is inclusive of the widest range of 
theological and social thinking; it is hospitable to minority as well as majority 
opinion; men and women share equally in its common life: it recognizes and 
accepts a responsibility for pioneering toward God’s Kingdom on the campus and 
in the world; it recognizes membership within the universal Church of Christ and 
responsibility to the existing Christian churches; it recognizes its relation to the 
community as a whole; it refuses to be a student movement solely. 


All alike—denominations, Y. M. C. A., Y.W.C. A.—may see in the present situa- 
tion an opportunity to extend organizational frontiers in colleges. Or they can 
help create a more effective and therefore a more united Christian Student Move- 
ment. Our best local and regional experience in recent years shows that this can 
be done, with enhanced reciprocal advantages to all concerned. What can be 
accomplished on a national scale remains to be seen. Ultimately, any national 
student Christian movement will come about as all those who believe in it—whether 
denominational, interdenominational or other—seek it and work for it, sharing 
their convictions and pooling their resources. As one wayfarer, I confess gladly 
to a great hope. THE WAYFARER. 
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THE IDES OF MARCH 


MARCH is a month of marches on Washington. Are 
they worth the effort ? 


Of course it is worth something just to see Wash- 
ington in the springtime. It is worth more to witness 
the governmental processes and enter into them. And 
doubtless there is in the idea of marches a publicity 
value which, skilfully used, will direct interest to causes. 


But there should be no illusions as to the effect of 
such massed demonstrations. Legislators tend to dis- 
count the political significance of attendance statistics ; 
they are prone to suspect that it is merely a game of 
follow the leader. Where an individual or small group 
can speak honestly and freely with individual congress- 
men or senators, something might come of it. But 
anyone undertaking such an interview must be well 
prepared. Not all congressmen are as unenlightened 
as some critics imply. Certain of our legislators will 
display lively and critical knowledge of the problems 
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involved in this or that proposal, naively but enthusi- 
astically advanced by the unwary. 


Some further questions need to be answered by 
campus Christian groups as they decide whether or not 
to join in the “march on Washington.” Better count 
the cost before joining—it is too late, in the midst of a 
parade, to get out of line! 


A variety of greups are involved. The National In. 
tercollegiate Christian Council has declared for a policy 
of cooperation with other groups on specific issues of 
common concern, so long as our Christian position is 
not thereby compromised. This does not mean ap- 
proval of all the program of other groups, but codpera- 
tion toward common specific objectives. How is our 
“Christian position” affected—is it more likely to be 
compromised by entry into a common endeavor, or by 
holding aloof? Perhaps the answer depends upon our 
reaction to the purpose of the march. Are the ob- 
jectives a true expression of Christian brotherhood, or 
do they represent narrow and self-seeking ends? Even 
the most underprivileged of college students are in a 
class of comparative privilege. Does the identification 
of ourselves with the search for “jobs and education” 
or “economic codperation” help us and others to be- 
come more conscious of the most inclusive possibilities 
of the proposal? Can we turn aside from ourselves, or 
help to turn aside from others, the cynical comment 
that this is merely “another bonus march’—a begging 
expedition? Can we make this an effective brotherly 
identification of ourselves with the underprivileged ? 


Massed marches are an appeal to pressure politics. 
The early ideal of the American governmental frame- 
work was to escape pressure politics or “class legisla- 
tion.” ‘To-day pressure groups and lobbies are an ac- 
cepted part of the political scene. Do we wish to use 
and encourage this line of development for the days 
ahead? If not, what should be done at this juncture? 
Pressure methods have been used behind the scenes al- 
most from the beginning. It is only recently that they 
have been used in open mass formation. Because under- 
privileged groups found government machinery con- 
trolled by organized privileged minorities, they con- 
ceived the notion of pressure by organized underprivi- 
leged minorities. Something had to be done, and now 
has to be done, to maintain a sound balance of pressures. 
Does this mean that we are destined for a government 
by organized minorities operating through elected pup- 
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pets ? 


Have we taken the somewhat romantic totalitar- 
ian phrase “youth on the march” too literally for our 
own good? Or is this a dramatic but legitimate ar- 
rangement for carrying forward an important piece of 
adult education, including both citizens and their repre 
sentatives? It may be a good idea to witness and enter 
into the governmental processes, not only for the sake 
of immediate objectives, but for the sake of studying 
deeper problems which face us as a people living under 
a representative democratic government. 

Perhaps some will feel that, with so many question 
marks on the road, all action is inhibited. But there is 
no escape. Inaction is also action—negative action. 
Failure to decide or even to consider the problem is 
itself a negative decision. And it may be the missing 
of our great day of opportunity. No Christian can be 
indifferent to the objectives of the March demonstra- 
tions. If we prefer not to march, we must discover 
other ways of expression. Letters to Congress and to 
N.1.C.C. headquarters, reporting local discussions faith- 
fully, would seem to be the least which could be ex- 
pected. Decide! And do something! 


PREFACE TO LEADERSHIP... 


GAGE words on leadership these days are so rare that 
we want to give editorial prominence to these from the 
pen and the experience of Professor John Macmurray. 
They are worth pondering by every campus cabinet, 
and once pondered, worth acting upon: 

“I should like to face a question which is continually 
asked by Christians who are alive to the social impli- 
What are we to do? What 
practical steps are we to take to provide an expression 
for our Christianity in the social field? This question 
often is associated with a demand for ‘leadership,’ and 
the leadership that is meant is the leadership of some 
one who will tell us what to do and show us how to do 
it. This form of demand is thoroughly misguided. It 
is conspicuously antidemocratic and therefore anti- 
Christian. ‘He that would be first among you let him 
be your servant.’ It is of the first importance to re- 
member that Christianity looks for the creative source 
of social integration in the common people. Until there 
is a Christian society (a group) which knows what it 
wants and what it must do, leadership can only be a 
case of the blind leading the blind. When there is a 
society (a group) which knows what must be done, 
leadership is never a difficulty, because the leader is 
then merely the agent or the servant of the purpose 
which he shares and which he is responsible for carry- 


cations of their religion. 


ing out. Only within a body of people who are united 
on the basis of real Christianity can the understanding 
of what must be done arise. 
must arise in them. 


And this understanding 
It cannot be given to them from 
outside. They must first discover the action which they 
have to take in the social and political fields, then they 
can commit the carrying out of this defined common 
purpose to agents of their own choosing. 
principle of democracy involves this.” 


The whole 
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WHAT IS MAN? . « + 

§T IS curious how novel this question is in these days! 
Man, the person, was dismissed as the “individual” 
when people became concerned with the problems of 
Man became a biological unit in a complex 
social pattern. 


“society.” 
Man the person was neglected, forgot- 
ten. ‘The problems of society were so absorbing yes- 
terday that there was no time for man. ‘Today the 
tumultuous international scene poses new issues and 
allows little time for reflection as attention shifts daily 
from Asia to Europe or Africa. 

But out of the collapse of well-designed social ar- 
rangements, and of hazardous attempts to construct a 
just social order the profounder questions are again 
arising. Of late ““Man the Unknown” has received in- 
creasing attention. He is 
amazingly complex and often mysterious. His reactions 
often are unpredictable and irrational. He dreams and 
then he builds. He is stricken with nostalgia of spirit 


He has been rediscovered. 


when his spiritual nature is denied or starved. He wor-’ 


ships. He aspires to creative activity in thought and 


art and human relationships. He is a person! 

Just as we become aware of man the person, insights 
which moulded Jesus’ life become startlingly luminous 
—inescapable. Man is of “much more value” than 
other creatures. Had that been forgotten? Carping 
critics were told that a day of rest and worship was 
“made for man.” Missing his point, too many aban- 
doned the day and its rewards in personality. But 
when we look deeper we see that all social arrange- 
ments, those of class, or creed, or clan, or race, or na- 
tion, are “made for man.” Dare we believe that? A 
rediscovery of man in all his dimensions—that is our 
“way out.” The depths of his spirit open out on new 
worlds, and forces from the depths of the universe re- 
spond to his need. Thus new resources become avail- 
able for human life. Man initiates small creative de- 
partures from accepted standards. ‘Thus you see a John 
Woolman sharing his concern with planters until, all 
unobserved, slavery disappears from his society. You 
see great numbers in every land and every age identify- 
ing themselves with the unprivileged. So there is hope 
for a disordered society. It lies in the rediscovery of 
man. Study man! Watch him mature as he makes 
adjustments to life experiences. Cultivate sensitive 
awareness of the aspirations of his spirit and the spon- 
taneous movements of his life. Study him when he is 
religious. And not least, but perhaps hardest of all, 
take time to be alone (take time from the problems, the 
causes and the futilities of contemporary life). Then 
you will begin to know man, thus you will sense the 
untold possibilities of his life. And so new hope for 
human society will be awakened. 


“There is tremendous validity and power in the 
teaching of Christ for our life-and-death struggle agaist 
the forces of selfish materialism. If we lose that strug- 
gle, judging from present events abroad, scholarship 4s 
well as religion will disappear.” —PRESIDENT SEYMOUR, 
IN YALE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
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THE NATURE AND 
REALITY OF GOD 


THE idea of God is the most difficult, the most allur- 
ing, the most vital of all concepts. It is the most diffi- 
cult because in it is embodied the mystery of a very 
many-sided universe, and because the measuring rods 
of our sense experience will not plot it for us. It is the 
most alluring of all concepts because the spiritual and 
intellectual strivings of the ages are centered in it, as 
in a beacon that flickers but never goes out. It is the 
most vital of all concepts because what a person thinks 
about the ultimate nature of things will color what he 
thinks about himself, about his neighbor, about his 
moral task, about his vocation, about his earthly future, 
about the future of society, about eternity. 

Religion is faith in a meaningful experience—a faith 
born of the conviction that, as Professor Montague puts 
it, “what is highest in spirit is also deepest in nature.” 
The evidences of loss of this faith we see all about us, 
and I need not canvass them. To say that we are living 
in a secularized society is equivalent to saying that we 
live in a turbulent world of which the dominant note is 
meaninglessness. 

We find ourselves in somewhat of a paradox. No- 
body can make a picture of God, or present a neat, 
impregnable concept. ‘To define God is to confine him. 
When we ascend to him, either in thought or worship, 
we approach him, but his greatness eludes us. To try 
to pin him down with adjectives is to run the risk of 
belittling God and making intellectual prigs and bigots 
of ourselves. Yet if confronted by these difficulties, we 
refuse to think about the nature and reality of God, we 
head toward worse difficulties. 

To refuse to think about God means usually one or 
the other of two outcomes: either we carry into adult 
life the grandfatherly God of our childhood, or in place 
of this very definite but not very mature concept we 
get the familiar “vague oblong blur.” 

Neither concept is satisfactory. And the procedure 
is satisfactory neither to thinking nor to living. Reli- 
gion cannot survive without faith in a deity not only 
believed to be, but to be some things rather than others. 
How, then, are we to proceed ? 


Three Ideas of God 


I suggest that we proceed tentatively by considering 
what the God of Christian faith is, if he exists. There 


An address, necessarily in briefer form than as given before the recent 
‘ational Methodist Student Conference at St. Louis. 
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BY GEORGIA HARKNESS 


a 


are many facets in the mosaic of Christian belief, but 
there are three which seem to me to be primary. These 
are the concepts of God as Creator, as Judge, and as 
Redeemer of the world. 

By God as Creator I do not mean that God suddenly, 
some thousands or millions of years ago, made the 
world out of nothing. While the idea of creation out 
of nothing has had a long and honored place in Chris- 
tian thought, it is to me less satisfactory than the con- 
cept of an eternal creation—an ongoing process of pur- 
poseful, creative advance in which at every moment God 
sustains the world and causes it to be. Nor do I think 
that belief in God as Creator commits us necessarily to 
the belief that the universe is now in every detail as 
God would have it. I find more acceptable the view 
that by a process of “grand strategy” God is shaping 
an unfinished world, in the molding of which he permits 
you and me to have a part. 

As to how God created or creates, as to whether the 
Creator is omnipotent or in some sense limited—these 
are questions on which Christians may legitimately 
differ. They matter, but they do not matter supremely. 
What does matter supremely is the belief that we our- 
selves and the universe in which we live are not the 
product of blind omnipotent matter, but of loving Will. 
It matters greatly that in a suffering, troubled world, a 
world so bad that Paul said of it, “The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now,” 
Christians may still believe in the ultimate triumph of 
good because God is in control. 

I said that the Christian God is not only the Creator, 
but the Judge of the world. This is a “hard saying” in 
these days, when sin has largely given way to malad- 
justment, and we hope by due attention to teeth, tonsils, 
and adenoids to eject from children what used to be 
the devil! Our fathers, less learned than we in many 
matters, knew that “God is not mocked,” that “whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” And the 
Hebrew prophets knew it more accurately than they. 
Jesus, like the prophets, knew that God could be both 
loving and severe, and in this conviction he proclaimed 
the message, “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” If in our eagerness to make God amiable we 
forget that he is a God of justice as well as love, we 
surrender a cornerstone of our faith. 

But according to Christian faith, God is not only 
Judge but Redeemer of the world. To affirm redemp- 
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tion without judgment is to try to purchase too cheaply 
the riches of our faith; to affirm judgment without re- 
demption is to leave man in despair. 
And God could not 


Our moral sense 


rebels. stop at this any more 
than we. 

This word, like sin, has 
lt means that when we 
bewildered, chaotic, confused, lonely, fear- 
ful—God helps us to find direction and stability. It 
means that when we are weak—frustrated, baffled, in 
ferior, vacillating, not quite able to cope with what life 
thrusts upon us It means that 
tossed about by temptations, self- 
irritable, petty in our living—God gives us 


And what is redemption ? 
a foreign sound in our day. 


are “lost” 


God gives us power. 
when we are sinful 
ish, lazy, 
cleansing and enables us to make a new start. Not 
unless these experiences are antiquated is redemption 
out of date. 


God, the Creator 


My experience with students leads me to think that 
in general there is less difficulty in the idea of God as 
Creator than as Judge and Redeemer. Science helps 
us at this point. There was a time when science and 
religion seemed natural enemies; now they are in a 
reasonably harmonious truce, though at a deeper level, 
as I shall indicate presently, there is still conflict. No 
science proves the existence of God; every science gives 
evidence which, when spiritually interpreted, accords 
with faith in God. It is heartening to those of us who 
believe in religion that the greater scientists seem in 
general to make this interpretation, and to have what 
Einstein has called a “cosmic religious sense.” 

When I consider, as a novice may, what astronomers 
are telling us of magnificent distances in the skies—of 
spiral nebulae and island universes millions of light 
years away—lI find new meaning in the Psalmist’s ex- 
clamation, “The heavens declare the glory of God.” 
When I understand (though incompletely) something 
of the marvelous union of intricacy with simplicity 
which characterizes the inner world of the atom, I am 
sure that “the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 
When I reflect that my body is the product, not of a 
single creative act, but of millions of years of creative 
evolutionary effort, I am sure that you and I have bet- 
ter reason than the Psalmist to cry out, “I will praise 
thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made; mar- 
velous are thy works; and that my soul knoweth right 
well.” 

This.same body of mine, which serves me very well 
if I take care of it, is a remarkable example of some- 
thing we hear much about in these days and have little 
of; namely, “integration.” Even its pains—signals of 
maladjustment—give evidence that it is made to work 
together as a whole. This is typical of the universe. 
K.verywhere there is law, order, harmony, interacting 
unity. 

Here and there are deviations from what ought to be 

sometimes very serious deviations—which constitute 


what we call “the problem of evil.” These deviations, 


which occur not in opposition to but within a world of 


law, ought not to be minimized. or their reality denied. 
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Suppose for a moment we let our fancies play upon 
the question of what things would be like if this were 
not a dependable universe, conducive on the whole to 
Most of you came by train or automobile to this 
conference, expecting here to use the English language 
to exchange ideas. In the first place, there would be 
no trains or automobiles if there were no physical and 
chemical regularities in nature; there would be no lan- 
guage (English or otherwise) without the physiological 
and psychical regularities on which all speech depends; 
and unless through other regularities the cultural in- 
heritance of the past had been transmitted to us, none 
of us would have anything to say! 

But jumping these hurdles, let us assume that we 
start. These things might have interfered with your 
arriving—you might have had an attack of appendicitis; 
your train might have been wrecked; your automobile 
might have been smashed into; your conveyance might 
have slid off a cliff; it might have crashed through a 
bridge; it might have caught fire and you might have 
been burned up in it; you might have been buried under 
a landslide; you might have been frozen in a blizzard; 
you might have been blown away by a tornado; you 
might have been engulfed by an earthquake ; you might 
have been robbed by your traveling companions; you 
might have been kidnapped and held for a ransom; you 
might have been poisoned or gassed on the way; even 
after you got here you might have been held up by a 
racketeer or killed by a hit-and-run driver as you were 
coming into church! These things do happen; they 
are serious matters and they make the problem of evil. 
Yet here we are—a thousand people to whom a thow- 
sand things might have happened, and they didn’t! No 
“fortuitous concourse of atoms’ could have made either 
so dependable a world or so good a world as the one 
we have. 


good. 





Everywhere in our world there is law, order, inter- 
acting harmony, instead of chaos a cosmos. Law sug- 
gests a Lawgiver, order calls for an Orderer, harmony 
for a Harmonizer. “Seedtime and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night” 
do not cease. Why? I do not know that we have 
found an answer which in its fundamental meaning 
goes deeper than that of the ancient seer, “In the be 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 

Before leaving the discussion of God as Creator, | 
wish to speak briefly of another aspect of the question, 
namely, man’s “creatureliness.” This means, as tt 
sounds, that we are creatures, created by God and de 
pendent on him for our existence and our destiny. If 
we take this idea seriously, it has important fruits. It 
is fundamental to the religious outlook to conceive 
man as both small and great; small because God haé 
made us, and not we ourselves; great because we aft 
made in his image. In this dual conviction, man cat 
bow in humility and adoration before the Most High 
can rise with confidence to battle for the conquest of 
his own passions and the creation of a new world. 

It is at this point that religion and science are mos 
in conflict, for such a sense of man’s creatureliness ® 

(Turn to page 78.) 
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PRICE OF CHRISTIAN LITERACY 


° 


LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


THE courage of the illiterate is a characteristic con- 
temporary phenomenon. All about us men are speak- 
ing assurance of matters concerning 
which they know little. Their glib solutions reveal no 
understanding of the problems they discuss. Accept- 
ing watchwords which appeal to kindly emotions, they 
fail to ask whether these watchwords meet the tests 
f critical intelligence. 
fronted with a 


with colossal 


They are impatient when con- 
demand for intellectual discipline. 
While they are not all young, a good many are “young 
mer in a hurry” who have no time to master the sub- 
jects of which they speak. 

It may be said that this situation in part at least is 
the result of men’s sense of the urgency of the prob- 
lems which are crying for solution. There is no time 
to take a course on the extinguishing of conflagrations 
when a house is afire. But there are so many more 
wrong ways of doing a thing than there are right 
ways! One man of adequate knowledge and of dis- 
ciplined intelligence can solve a problem while a thou- 
sand men waste energy in riotous experiment and then 
leave situations worse than they found them. There is 
truth in the terse saying that we are in a race between 
educat‘on and catastrophe. But in a race between 
uncritical experiment and obvious catastrophe we are 
likely to lose, whichever wins. 


Tragic Futility 


The turbulent state of the world speaks to us like a 
powerful voice saying that while there is yet time we 
should consider the tragedy of solutions which do not 
solve. The world has become a vast experimental sta- 
tion in which the wrong experiments are being tried. 
The poison of an inner distrust is eating into the very 
life of Russia and day by day the leaders of the 
Soviet experiment are led out to die in order that the 
experiment may go on. Germany travels grimly back 
toward primitivism in religion and sends its best in- 
tellects out of the land in loyalty to an ideal which cor- 
tupts the nation which holds it. Italy stains its honor 
by the rape of Ethiopia and stultifies freedom in its 
own borders for the sake of an ideal which betrays those 
who accept it. Japan with ironic ferocity uses every 
instrument of Western civilization to flout the stand- 
ards painfully evolved through centuries of struggle 
toward civilization in the West. The great democracies 
find themselves curiously impotent. 

At once the question arises: What word has Chris- 
tanity for the chaos which calls itself a world? When 
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we turn from a world in confusion to the Christian 
religion as it confronts this world we find a situation 
in the Church which sometimes seems in principle cu- 
riously like that in the world at large. The world faces 
disaster because it practices solutions which do not 
solve; the Church confronts impotence because it does 
not understand and triumphantly proclaim its own mes- 
sage. An unimplemented idealism is as futile when it 
comes from the Christian Church as when it comes 
from the democracies of the world. Thus the Christian 
Church confronts more ways of going wrong today 
than it is easy for us to realize. There is then a most 
urgent need for literate Christians, for men and women 
who cannot be tempted by the specious sophistries of 
a mistaken idealism. 


Demanding Christian Spokesmen 


We need those who with clear eyes and 
mind study the whole meaning of the moral and spirit- 
ual experience of Israel, as reflected in the documents 
of the Old Testament, until the permanent elements of 
this experience shall become their very own. We 


disciplined 


“We Need Religious Intelligence” 


Ours is a Christian movement, finding its dis- 
tinctive service in the student world through our 
conviction that Jesus Christ is significant for the 
well-being of individual men of the social order. 
We find in the life and teachings of Jesus, in 
moments of spiritual sensitivity, and in an intelli- 
gent appraisal of the experiences of growth and 
creativity in our world, points wherein God may 
be discovered. This orientation of our lives to 
the divine provides both the corrective to futile 
and misdirected activity, and the dynamic of as- 
surance for increasing self-commitment. ... Faced 
by cheapness, frustration, distress and death in 
our social and individual lives, we lack efective- 
ness at times because we have no sure conviction 
concerning the area and direction of our activity 
as Christian students. We need religious intel- 
ligence. 


---The National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council, Oberlin, 1936 
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need men who with minds completely open to all its in- 
tellectual and moral and spiritual and social meaning 
will study the gospels and the other writings of the 
New Testament until the full force of the new life 
which Jesus brought to the world shall become their 
own. We need men who with patient responsiveness 
will study the record of twenty centuries of Christian 
impact upon the world, learning from its glory and 
from its shame, feeling the full tide of its moral and 
spiritual and social power, sensing the vast and divine 
We need men who will un 
dertake today, as St. Thomas in the thirteenth century, 


resources lying behind it. 


the task of seeing Christianity steadily and seeing it 
whole ; who will achieve a living and structural theology 
so that they will not fall into the self-stultification of 
denying in principle what they assert in practice, or 
of asserting in one part of their interpretation of life 
what they deny in another, or of declaring that life 
makes demands upon them for which they can find no 
divine sanction. We need men who will attempt to 
master the story of the way in which Christianity has 
flowed like a mighty river through the cultures of the 
world; who will see with Christian eyes the master- 
pieces of the literature and art of the world and who 
will achieve a truly Christian view of beauty, of cul- 
ture and of the civilized life of man. And we need 
leaders who with such equipment will expose sensitive 
spirits to the cruel facts of a socially maladjusted 
world, until they become burden bearers in the world 
as well as thinkers about the world. Such men and 
women will have paid the price which must be paid for 
Christian literacy. Theirs is the voice through which 
Christianity may speak to our time. And it is they who 
would give us new windows through which to look to- 
ward God, new windows looking toward the imperial 
figure of Christ, new windows looking toward mankind. 
And when we see clearly we will be able to act truly. 


REALITY OF GOD 
(From page 76.) 


The twin watchwords 
and “power.” While no 
scientist believes that man has complete knowledge or 
complete power, it is characteristic of the scientific 
temper to assume that man by the skill of his own mind 
and the cunning of his own hand can both explore and 
remake.the world. What we have as a result is the 
amassing of a great deal of very useful scientific knowl- 
edge. Also we have the creation of a “scientific age” 
in which mass production is the keynote; automobiles, 
skyscrapers, and chewing gum the recurrent themes; 
and the making of poison gas and other instruments of 
death the apex of achievement. 


foreign to the scientific spirit. 
of science are “knowledge” 


Only as we recover a 
sense of man’s creatureliness before God are we likely) 
to get a scale of values in which the Christian valuation 
of personality will dominate our effort. When we do, 
we shall be in a better position than we are in now to 
use science for human good without being mastered 
by it. 
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God, the Judge 


And what of God as Judge? Can it be that God 
cares what men do, and even that he smites sinners with 
the wrath of his displeasure? He does, and his action 
means something important in contemporary life. 

It means that men cannot kill 26,000,000 of their 
fellow men, disrupt the orderly process of world trade 
for four and a half years, cause billions of dollars’ 
worth of property literally to “go up in smoke,” make 
a farcical peace based on the aggression of the stronger 
and not suffer for it. It means that men cannot build 
an economic society based on private gain, exploit the 
poor, flaunt the luxury of the rich, deny to many per- 
sons the basic necessities of life—and not suffer for it. 
It means that men cannot make sport of the sacred obli- 
gations on which the family is built—and not suffer for 
it. It means that men cannot make color of skin and 
accident of birth the touchstone of human values—and 
not suffer for it. It means that men cannot make a god 
out of the state, exalting the nation above the God who 
claims supreme loyalty—and not suffer for it. 

A God of judgment could not view these things and 
let events go on as if they had never happened. A God 
of law and judgment would not smite men with an arbi- 
trary thunderbolt: he would visit upon them the in- 
herent penalties of their own misdeeds. He would 
shake society at its foundations that men might learn 
the true sources of stability. He would reveal his eter- 
nal moral laws through the disaster and chaos which 
fall upon those who violate them. And he has! 


God, the Redeemer 

But what of God the Redeemer? Plenty of evidence 
there is of a universe of order and purpose which be- 
speaks a Creator God, though I have not tried to say 
that the evidence is indubitably convincing to one who 
will not accept the presupposition of Christian faith. 

Argument will never carry anyone to the God of 
redemption. Honest intellectual search may clear away 
obstacles, and should not be shunned. But only expe- 
rience will carry you forward at this point. Living, 
struggling, troubled, but triumphant experience of your 
own; contact with a radiant personality in whom re- 
demption is incarnate—these are your avenues to the 
God who lifts and heals. In daily, living companion- 
ship with one to whom God is not a problem but a sus 
taining reality, we find our clearest insights. In the life 
of the most Godlike personality we know is written the 
evidence of a God who gives strength to the weak, sight 
to the blind, release to those in captivity to lesser gods. 

God knew this, and in his wisdom and love he sent 
his Son that men might know what God is like. Be 
cause there once lived in a simple peasant society a god- 
like Christ, we today in a very different world find a 
surance of the living reality of God the Redeemer—the 
Christlike God. 





s 
In the early part of the 19th century a member of the 
Indiana General Assembly closed his impassioned ort 
tion against free public schools as follows: “When ! 
die I want my epitaph written ‘Here lies an enemy of 
free schools.” 
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THE PAUSE 


THIS is a day beyond all others of confused moral 
standards. It is a time when things that were accepted 
as right by our parents no longer seem right to us, a 
time when things that do seem right to us seem dread- 
fully wrong and wild to many of our parents. The for- 
hidden fruit of the last generation has become the ac- 
cepted diet of this. How are we to tell right from 


wrong f° 


Right Is Truth 


There are at least three questions to ask ourselves 
when we are trying to decide whether a course of action 
is right. First of all, is it honest? Nothing can be 

it that is not honest, for God is truth, and whatever 
is untrue 1s not of God. 


rig 
A lie is a basic sin, because 
it upsets the mutual confidence that sustains human re- 
laionships. A person who cannot be trusted can hardly 
be tolerated, for suspicion breeds nothing but trouble; 
can hardly be admired, for the presence of deception 
makes almost impossible any fine virtues. Honesty, 
dependability, trustworthiness are at the bottom of all 
satisfactory friendship. We like to know where people 
stand, we like openness and genuineness and the im- 
pression that our friend has nothing to conceal, no hid- 
len motives to serve. We like a person we can count 
“on the level.” Conversely we dislike 
inyone who is not dependable, who represents things 
is they are not, who is not a reliable witness to what 
he himself has said or seen or done, or to what he has 
heard. It is necessary in life to look facts in the face, 
and then make accurate and honest judgment. Nothing 
sto be gained by fooling ourselves. When a decision 
confronts you and you are sincerely puzzled as to the 
right and wrong of it, be honest about it. 


m, one who is 


It Includes Others 


In trying to decide whether something is right or 
Wrong, we should ask, “/s it considerate?” Nothing 
can be right that fails to take the happiness and well- 
veing of other people into account. We must continu- 
ally inquire of every decision we make, every word we 
speak, and every act we perform, does it help or hurt 
Personality? Whatever harms people is wrong, what- 
‘ver helps them is right. The effect our actions have 
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THAT REFRESHES 


¢ 


4 


. . « being some remarks on 
how to tell right from wrong 


BY WILLIAM H. HUDNUT, JR. 


on personality is the touchstone of their validity. 
all, the Golden Rule is basic. 


After 
Is this thing I propose 
to do to others the sort of thing I would want others 
to do to me? If we really applied this single rule in 
determining right and wrong it would revolutionize our 
lives. For instance, we would not allow such things as 
“Jim Crow” cars and restaurants and hotels because if 
we were colored we would not want to be discriminated 
against simply on account of color. Stanley Jones tells 
how after years in the non-Christian, colored lands of 
the East, he was struck by the incongruity of a sign he 
saw in a railway station soon after he landed in Amer- 
ica: “This way out (white only) to Universal Cab 
Service.” Imagine a taxi company that claimed to be 
universal in scope refusing to serve a person simply 
because his skin did not happen to be white! The phi- 
losophy that prompts such an attitude and the philoso- 
phy that prompted Paul to believe that in Christ “there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free,” are a long sea-mile apart. If a person is not 
considerate, if he does not regard others as he would 
want to be regarded himself, then the chances are that 
the choices he is making and the deeds he is doing are 
not right. 


How can we discern the right course of conduct in 
the involved relationships between religion and _ busi- 
ness, politics, and other things? One’s religion is not 
real until it has entered every department of our lives. 
A Christianity that is partial, that deals only with part 
of life, is bound to be an ineffective Christianity. You 
remember the woman who said, “Yes, | want my son 
to be like Jesus, but like a Jesus who can make money.” 
So often we dedicate our lives to God with the excep- 
tion of our pocketbooks or our time, our patience or our 
temper. QOne’s religion should permeate all of one’s 
life, one’s political feelings, one’s business relations, 
one’s racial relationships, one’s sexual relationships, 
one’s moral relationships. If you can get drunk and 
still reflect the spirit of Jesus Christ, go ahead and get 
drunk. If you can be loose morally and still reflect the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, all right. If a business man can 
treat his employees like the scum of the earth, laying 
them off in hard times, preventing them from organiz- 
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‘Tis Courage That Matters 


“Life is hard; it is brutal ; 
You do not think so now. 
This is your springtime, your halcyon days. 

But times will come when you must sit in the sepulchres of gloom 

And watch your dreams go silently to dust 

You will stand in the twilight of all your idols , 

It is then you must have recourse to that universal and unalterable 
faith that ‘somehow far off discordant sounds are wed, 
Somewhere far off the broken rays converge.’ 

Under the inspiration of that faith which requires 

An almost divine fortitude, you will carry on. 

You will believe, as others have before you, 

That the promethean fire that burns in the heart of every real man 

Cannot be extinguished by the waters of adversity. 

You will thrill to the realization that pain and privation are negli- 
gible, that even death is a little thing. 

In the blackness of the gaunt eventual end 
the deuntless challenge a 
matters; it's the courage you bring to it 


it is unjust; it is unmoral. 


you will voice 
‘Tisn't life that 


4a 


--From “Fugitive Papers,” 
by Russell Gordon Smith. 








ing into unions, refusing to give them fair hours and 
wages, and still reflect the spirit of Jesus Christ, then 
let him do so. 

A nation divided against itself cannot stand. Ni 
more can a personality. One cannot serve God and 
mammon. That is a spiritual law. When any line of 
action looms up and you are in doubt about it, don't 
ask yourself whether primarily it is expedient, or 
whether it is going to make money for you, or whether 
it will feather your own private and particular nest. It 
is well to inquire whether the political candidate or 
party you plan to support is considerate of the interests 
Whether this particular busi- 
ness policy is considerate of personality: does it pre- 
serve the welfare of individuals? Is this moral policy 
of mine considerate of people, looking to their best in- 
Very well, then I'll follow it. 


of the people as a whole. 


terests? 


It Is High 


Again, as we seek an effective answer to a question 
of right and wrong we must remember to ask ourselves 
not only is it honest? and is it considerate? but also, 
Is it high-minded? Is it in line with the highest | 
know? This perhaps is the most far-reaching and im- 
portant test we can apply. Is this thing I propose to 
do consistent with the finest ideals and values in my 
life? Is it in tune with the purpose of God? 
need to do to decide the rightness or 
wrongness of something is just to give the highest we 
know a hearing. One of our well-known 
ments has as its slogan, “The pause that refreshes.” 
Well, that is not a bad idea to carry over into our 
moral life, for there indeed a pause in which we wait 
for the judgment of God can make all the difference 
between a consecrated, purposeful and happy life, and 

frittered, disintegrated and misspent one. We need 
to stop in order to regain our sense of direction, and 


Some- 
times all we 


advertise- 
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bring every aspect of our life into line with the highest 
We need to walk humbly with our God. 


we know. 

So many people make a large problem out of this 
business of discovering God’s will. Now prayer is not 
a problem, and will never be understood aright if it be 
considered as such. Prayer is a privilege, something 
not to speculate about but to enjoy, do, experience. We 
will never pray simply by trying to decide whether or 
not to pray. We can learn to pray only by praying, 
Prayer is judging our life in the light of truth, beauty 
Prayer is putting our life in line with the 
Prayer is trying to identify our lives 
with the purpose of God. Prayer is asking ourselves 
embarrassing questions. Prayer is a realistic, active 
effort to bring our lives into line with God's will. How 
do we know what his will is? By tests like these which 
we have been applying, tests of considerateness, hon- 
esty and high-mindedness. Whatever is not true, what- 
ever is unjust, unkind, unmerciful, whatever is not in 
harmony with the finest character we know, these things 
certainly are not God's will. On the other hand, 
“Whatsoever things are true, things are 
honest, whatsoever things are of good report,” such 
things certainly are God's will, for they are in line with 
the highest values the human race has discovered, the 
values that we believe to be ultimately regulative and 
eternal in this universe. 


and goodness. 
highest we know. 


whatsoever 


A tramp has been aptly defined as a man who has 
gained freedom but lost direction. This might be said 
of many of us as we grow older. Undeniably the re- 
strictions and prohibitions of childhood are thrown off, 
but with this free- 
forget 


and we are free to do as we please ; 
dom we often lose our sense of direction. We 
that we are only half-free, free to make choices but not 
free to avoid their consequences. We forget that only 
as we stay free to do what is right are are really free 
at all. We forget that only as our lives have an ew 
nobling purpose and only as we keep them in line with 
it do they really amount to anything. Knowing the 
difference between right and wrong is, after all, a cumw 
lative affair, the unconscious result of hundreds of com 
sciously made decisions. Most of our present dilemmas 
could be traced back to some initial instance where we 
failed to keep in line with the highest. 


No one 
life. Undreamed of 


can judge in advance the power of a good 
values are always created as 4 
part of the process. The trouble with most of us % 
that we are not willing to take the chance. We have 
the start, but we are not willing to risk much on the 
process. Our Christianity is hesitant, tentative, timid 
all because we have not developed a religious intelli 
gence that can quickly decide what is right from the 
Christian point of view and a volitional power that wil 
make us do it. God grant that some of us may catth 
the imperative note in Micah’s query: “What doth the 
Lord require of thee? Do justly; love mercy; walk 
humbly with God!” As we are honest, considerate ant 
high-minded, our moral problems will be solved, an 
we will discover the tremendous power and happines 
that come from the ability to know the right and doit 
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SURVIVAL 


CLAUD NELSON 
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WHAT threatens us today is not a fresh inroad of 
barbarians from without, but the resurgence of the bar- 
barian within. The danger is identical. Violence has 
been called in as the umpire and insists on taking over 
the game. It was always so; it will ever be so, until 
we choose a new arbiter. We value the civilization 
which we have begun on foundations of peace and co- 
éperation and brotherhood. We want to protect our 
property and our home. Forgetting that violence did 
not produce these values and is inimical to them, we 
decide to use just enough violence to preserve them 
from possible aggression. Might is merely to support 
right. Luttle by little, however, the men of might take 
over power and authority from the men of right. 
Might crowds out right, even in the hearts of the 
righteous. The sword, instead of being the straight 
and keen edge on which the scales of justice are sup- 
ported, is laid on one of the pans; it is balanced with 
the weight of a sword on the other pan; finally, it is 
only the sword that is weighed: might determines 
right ! 

While only a few nations are militarized and these 
have suthcient elbow room, civilization may not be de- 
stroyed. The states may govern themselves internally 
by semidemocratic processes and throw only a semi- 
professional army into international combat. Eventu- 
ally however, as more nations become industrialized 
and militarized, unresisted expansion in undeveloped 
territory comes to an end. The world enters the final 
phase of militarism. All the world becomes an armed 
camp, and each nation feels that it is more important 
to defend its empire than to preserve its democratic in- 
stitutions. That is not only the story of the dictator- 
ships today; it is the story, literally and tragically, of 
France and England. The liberal, progressive, humane 
labor parties of those two countries have yielded almost 
ignominiously on the issue of armaments. They are 
incapable of acting with the rest of the democratic coun- 
iries to arrest by peaceful means the rape of Man- 
churia, Ethiopia, Spain, China, and can only join with 
dated breath the preparations for another world war 
among the military powers. Again war will be nomi- 
nally in defense of democracy, actually of empire. It 
will begin as a struggle for power among nations (has 
already begun?), but in the end it will determine 
whether we are to have the cruel dictatorship of the 
lasses or the equally ruthless one of the masses. No 
ther choice is before us, if we accept guns as the de- 
tisive weight in the scales. Stalin or Hitler: 
age would be the darker ? 


whose 
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. . « ‘We must decide what it is that we want 
to survive; property or personality ; class or 
community; a race or the human race; an em- 
pire or a family of nations. None of these is 
going to survive war.” 


What to Do 


Is there no ray of light for baffled humanity? What 
can America do? What can Christians do? Is not the 
die cast? Must we not accept the arbitrament of the 
sword and make one more desperate try to save democ- 
racy and bring peace and justice by throwing our enor- 
mous weight on the side of right? Form a bloc with 
the democratic powers, stop dictators of the right and 
the left, learn from the mistakes of Versailles, and use 
our victory for peace and righteousness and brother- 
hood? Can we afford to stand on one side and see 
France and England crushed, and wait our turn at the 
hands of a rampant and unrestrained militarism? Are 
we not compelled to repeat the choice of 1917? 

That is what we are now preparing to do. That is 
what we will do if spiritually and intellectually we are 
paralyzed, incapable of learning not only from Ver- 
sailles but from the World War and from all history 
and biology. In that case, we shall find ourselves again, 
if we are not among the vanquished this time, sitting at 
a peace conference which again will play the role of 
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executioner. If we are in, what power is to exercise 


any restraint on the fear or rapacity of the victors? 
Again the taxpayers will be trying to shift the cost of 
the war to the defeated. Again the ordinary citizen 
will be pleading for security, which to him means the 
crushing of the defeated nations. Again the military 
and naval forces and munitions makers will block any 
move for effective disarmament of the victors. The 
forces of suspicion and greed will again frustrate the 
trade, understanding and 
Once more we shall descend into an unprece- 
Workers will 


either rage and pillage under their own sincere but 
— 


rebuilding of international 


amuty. 


} 
| 


dented and world-wide depression. 
blinded leaders, or they will fall again under the spell 
of the swash-buckling demagogue who will still be 
preaching that salvation comes through violence and yet 
more violence at home and abroad. And this time there 
will be no semblance of democracy left in the victor 
Military dictators, necessary 
for the winning of the war, will have the fearful sup- 
port of the masses to see that “it shall never happen 
again.”” No word of criticism will be permitted. The 
famine that nearly engulfed Russia, Austria, Poland 
and Germany will sweep over an exhausted world. The 
dust bowls will expand into deserts. Civilization, in the 
hospital since 1914, will be definitely disabled, arrested 
in its forward march, if it is not slain and buried be- 
That is not too dark a pic- 


countries to stay the tide. 


yond hope of resurrection 
ture of what will happen if we join the forces of inter- 
vention, of collective security, of war to check war, of 
violence to maintain democracy. 

Certainly no passive attitude will help. But in every 
country there are smaller or larger groups of people 
looking for a lead in a different direction. There are 
whole nations, the smaller ones, eager to escape the 
catastrophe, and not yet committed to war as inevitable. 
Let the United States associate with the Scandinavian 
countries, with Belgium and Holland, with three or four 
at least of the Latin American republics, to create a 
zone of sanity, committed not to stopping an aggressor, 
not to fighting violence with more violence, but to with- 
holding all war supplies from any belligerent and to 
helping each other, all nonbelligerents, maintain their 
national and international economy in spite of war and 
without going to war. Who can say that Canada, Aus- 
tralia, India, would not codperate with such a bloc? It 
would inspire hope and find support in England and 
France, in Czecho-Slovakia and China. 

If the governments of England and France saw 
clearly that the United States could not be lured into 
fighting Japan for them, they would look to the reso- 
lution of European difficulties, and not merely stall 
while they “prepare.” If they understood that they 
could not have our credit and supplies and eventually 
our boys, they would study peace diligently, preferring 
it to any war that they could wage alone. If they at 


length came over to the policy of the peaceful bloc, 
they would find Russia on their side to check Germany 
and Italy by peaceful means, not excluding friendly 
Compare it with the 


ones. Rather a slender hope? 


alternative of universal war. 
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We must decide what it is that we want to survive: 
property or personality; class or community; a rage 
or the human race; an empire or a family of nations, 
None of these is going to survive war. But our choice 
of values will determine our choice of method. Is i 
not obvious that if we choose the greater values, we 
cannot choose the method of war? 


Our Fellow Students in the Far East 
A MEDITATION 


Let us remember the 600,000 students in the 3,157 
colleges and schools in China, many of which have been 
partially or completely destroyed. Let us remember 
them as they are scattered and distressed with no means 
to continue their education and often with no institu 
tion to which they can go. Let us also remember those 
who, under the severest strain, are trying to pursue 
their study. 

Let us especially remember the 12,000 Christian stu 
dents in the 290 Christian schools and colleges who are 
suffering from the same fate as the rest of their fellow 
students and in addition faced with the challenging task 
of seeking to know the mind of Christ and the will ef 
God in the tragic conflict between China and Japan. 

Let us thank God for the selfless devotion of the Chi- 
nese students to their country; for the services the 
have rendered to the common people in education, in 
relief, in the inspiration of confidence and hope in the 
midst of horror and destruction; and for their deep 
understanding of the basic social issues that underlie 
the present conflict. 


Let us thank God for the ties that now exist between 
the Christian students in China and the Christian st 
dents in Japan who feel themselves bound in a common 
loyalty to Christ and who refuse to let national aspire 
tions and national prejudices dim their vision of a 
supranational brotherhood which: sees in the common 
good of all nations the goal of world salvation. 


Let us pray that Christian students in the United 
States may be sensitive to the material and spiritud 
needs of their brethren in the Far East, that they se 
in the cause for truth and justice for which they at 
struggling a cause to which they owe their own alle 
giance, and that they may spare no effort in doing th 
things that need immediately to be done. 

Let us pray that the world community of Christian 
students increasingly may be realized and that we ma 
one and all be led by the Spirit into the regeneration 
and sanctification of life from which we can see worl! 
events in their true perspective and in which we can live 
work, and struggle with power and conviction. 

Y. T. Wo. 

It is suggested that this meditation be part of a service initiating 


Far Eastern Student Emergency Fund.—Ebp1rors. 
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MISSIONS— 
STRATEGIC WORLD ENTERPRISE : 


ROY MCCORKEL 
¢ 


WHEN I was in college I was interested in student 
My interest in the work of the Church 
was local rather than universal. 1 was not antagonistic 
to Christian missions but I knew little about them, 
and consequently my interest was nil. 


religious life. 


During junior year the student Christian groups 
collaborated to send a student from our school to teach 
in Ewing Christian College, Allahabad. William Mc- 
Afee, a senior and my room-mate, was chosen to go. 
During my senior year I helped raise money to keep 
Bill in India. My interest in the work of the Church 
abroad was expanding. 

In connection with the financial drive to support our 
work in India, we invited Dr. Sam Higginbottom of 
the Agricultural Institute in Allahabad to address our 
student body and faculty. 
understand and appreciate. 


He spoke in terms we could 

He told about his work, 
helping India to raise enough food to feed empty 
stomachs, and about giving boys and girls in that 
crowded land a chance for education and a fuller life. 
He seemed to suggest that the missionaries were trying 
to do for men and women in India what some of us 
would like to have done. I was impressed. We all 
were. 

Immediately after my college commencement in 
June, 1935, I sailed from New York City on a journey 
that was to introduce me first-hand to the work of the 
Church in mission countries. Over a period of nearly 

year I had a chance to observe the work of the 
younger churches in India, Ceylon, China, and Japan. 

I had always looked upon missions as a necessary 
part of the work of the Church, but I never suspected 
that they were anything a critical college graduate 
could get excited about. I changed my mind. I de- 
cided that the reason so many of our people, young 
and old, are not enthusiastic about missions is that 
they don’t know what missions are doing. And I do 
not think it ought to be necessary to take a trip around 
the world to find out. 


Staff of 60,000 


The proportions of the work amazed me. Standard 
Oil supposedly is one of our largest business concerns. 
The world is its field of operation. It has offices and 
representatives in India, China, Japan and throughout 
the East. Yet Standard Oil is tiny compared to the 
enterprise of Christian missions throughout the world. 
The Christian Church in the West has approximately 
0,000 professional representatives abroad. This is 
aside from the thousands of nationals in the various 
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countries who are employed full time to extend the 
work of the church. I don’t know of a single enter- 
prise in the West, aside from the Church, that claims 
a staff of 60,000 abroad. And the Church abroad has 
a proportionate amount of resources and equipment. 


But bigness was not the thing that won me. I am 
more concerned about quality and achievement. To 
be sure my findings could not be based on such wide 
observations as characterized the Laymen’s Inquiry, 
but in so far as every one knew that I was not a mem- 
ber of a fact-finding commission, I was included in the 
party, and I had a good time. When I think of in- 
telligence, ability, devotion, breadth of vision, and lack 
of prejudice, I bow to the missionaries I have known. 
If the ministry in America were characterized by the 
same qualities we wouldn’t have 220 divisions in Prot- 
estantism fighting for reserved seats in the Kingdom. 
I discovered that men and women don’t go to China 
or India, not to mention Equatorial Africa, unless they 
have something to give—and when I discovered that 
the president of a very important Christian college in 
India gets the same salary as an instructor and that to 
save expenses he rides third class on trains, sleeping 
at night on the floor of a third-class compartment, I 
was impressed. This kind of Christianity interests me. 
And I believe it is the kind that will attract and win 
the respect of the college crowd today. 





Loaves and Fishes 


I said I was interested in quality and achievement. 
Well, when I remember the contributions to medicine, 
to education, to agriculture, that the missionaries have 
made in China and India alone, it is to me perfectly 
amazing. With as many people as witness a big league 
baseball game scattered throughout two-thirds of the 
human race, one would hardly expect ever to hear of 
them again. But we have heard of them, and on their 
merits we should have heard much more. With these 
few loaves and fishes the Lord has been feeding a 
multitude. Kenneth Scott Latourette likes to say, and 
he speaks as a scholar and historian, that the expansion 
of Christianity in the past 125 years represents one of 
the significant movements in the world’s history. One 
startling evidence of this he claims is that missions since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century have trans- 
formed the educational procedure of two-thirds of the 
human race. It is true. Missionaries took the Bible 
to the people. They couldn’t read it—in any language. 
So we established schools and taught the people to 
read. There are other evidences for Professor La- 
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tourette's claim; but be that as it may what | learned 
my first year out of college won me completely to a 
loyalty and respect for the work of the new church 
abroad. 


For a Just Society 


l am not overly credulous. 
lieve | am critical. I am not satisfied with comfortable 
platitudes. I believe too much in the practical impli- 
cations of Christianity for that. Perhaps this is why 
I am so interested in missions, now that I know what 
they are doing. 


On the contrary, I be- 


[ am working for world peace. 

[ am working for world economic and agricultural 
planning—so that poverty may be diminished. 

l am working for the removal of barriers against 
castes, colors, races, and minority groups. 

| am working for drastic changes in the economic 
system; because | believe that our present system by 
its very nature is incompatible with the Christianity 
which | profess. 

| am working for international justice and equality- 
for a fairer distribution of lands and resources, and the 
removal of trade barriers. 


If you are a college student interested in working 
for these same ends, let me remind you of something 
you already know. Ultimately the achievement of these 
goals must rest on a larger measure of world-friendship 
and common understanding than we have at the pres- 
ent time. This at first may appear relatively unim- 
portant; but I believe it is basic. 

| do not know of any group of people, working on 
an international scale, that are doing as much to build 
friendships and good will between nations and peoples 
as are the missionaries. They represent the world 
cannot be other than in- 
I am persuaded that the temple I would like 
to help rear in our world must rest upon the kind of 
foundation the missionaries are so bravely trying to 
build. 


large group of college students who are trying to build 


Christian Community. | 
terested. 


They deserve the support of that increasingly 
a saner and more just society. 

a 
LOVE IN A WARRING WORLD 


WE: live in a world mutilated by poverty, injustice, 
international suspicion and the threat of war. 


siveness, 


Agegres- 
ruthlessness are the much-lauded virtues and 
the meek inherit the slums. The stirrings of mercy and 
justice within us are countered by a paralyzing sense of 
impotence. Worst of all, we tend to regard these 
things as inevitable, as essential ingredients of our hu- 


manity. 


Over against these tragic facts we find men who talk 


of a God of Infinite Love. But what does it mean to 
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talk of God in such a world? This God fails to fit in 
with the other half of the picture. It is as though one 
were assembling a jig-saw puzzle in which the upper 
and lower halves are so dissimilar that one wonders if 
they belong to the same picture; and worst of all, the 
linking pieces, the middle of the picture, cannot be 
found. 


This much is clear: no mere formula of words can 
bridge the gap, reconciling a God of love to a world of 
sin and frustration. For these, if realities they be, are 
the greatest realities in our experience; and to try to 
interrelate them in some abstract scheme would be like 
trying to bridge a river by setting up a magnificent 
painting of a bridge, useless and deceptive to one who 
really wants to cross the stream. Nothing less than a 
reality of the same order can bind together these appar- 
ently antithetical realities. It must therefore be a fact 
of inescapable experience, occurring within history, 
coming to grips with the most stubborn problems that 
face us, yet proceeding from God and having the un- 
mistakable marks of his power. 

The Christian message is that that reality has been 
manifested: it is to be found in a life—the life of Jesus. 
That life provides us, on the one hand, with our deepest 
intimations of God, and on the other, with a new faith 
in mankind and a new hope for the ultimate vanquish- 
ment of injustice and suffering. From that life we 
clearly discern, also, that not only must the link be 
tween God and the world be a living one, but that it 
must involve tension and suffering, even the cost of that 
life itself. It becomes evident that our humanity can- 
not grapple with sin without the destruction of life. 
But to dwell only on that fact is to leave God out of 
the picture: for it also becomes evident that when a 
man joins issue with sin in the power of God, although 
the sacrifice of human life must still occur, the ultimate 
and complete victory is with God. 

The Christian is one who has felt the hand of Christ 
laid upon his life, and has responded by dedicating that 
Such a dedication implies 
that one is swung into the same position of tension 
His attachment 
to God binds us to God; his identification with human 
need is the very spring of our compassion and of out 
The Christian life must con 
sist, on the one hand, of an exposure of our life to God, 


life wholly to his service. 


which characterized the life of Christ. 


zeal for social reform. 


in humility, in expectation of his power, and with 4 
plea for his transforming grace; on the other hand, it 
must involve a resolute grappling with the most des 
perate problems of our world, with the clear recognition 
that our discipleship necessarily implies a cross. 
Social reform for the Christian is not a scheme of 
human idealism; it is a divine imperative, and an emt 
lation of him who went before. It is the work of God 
in today’s world, and the anticipation of his coming 


Kingdom. 
- HowarRD ALEXANDER. 


Princeton Graduate School. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT THING 
IN COAL MINING 


4 


THEODORE H. GREGG 


§ USED to think that the most important thing in coal 
mining is the coal itself and what coal is used for. Last 
in West Virginia I found out how wrong | 
had been. 

“Go jump in the lake!” I said playfully to a thin 
little girl in a camp for children from mining villages. 
She laughed, saying, ‘When my father comes home 
drunk mother tells him she will throw herself into the 
river. That makes my daddy mad and then she runs out 


summer 


of the door and he runs after her but he never can 
catch her because he was crippled when he worked in 
the mines, and so he just gets madder.” [Interpreting 
my amazed silence as interest, she told in the same con- 
fiding way how the mangled body of her fincle looked 
when his fellow workers brought it home dead, two 
weeks ago, the arm torn off by the new jloading ma- 
chine. 

It was 
Weren't the case work- 
ers back in town human enough to understand the un- 


Down at the tent my boys were squabbling. 


the question of clothes again. 


necessary trouble arising from sending an ‘eleven-year- 
old to camp with two pairs of trousers while his thir- 
teen-year-old brother, just about the same size, starts 
off with only one pair, badly worn and probably by 
somebody else? But soon peace is reéstablished, but 
only after this philosophical remark from a third tent- 
mate, “I don’t care what happens. I know the govern- 
ment will take care of me when I grow up.” 

[ remarked to one of the county nurses how much 
easier it was to handle these children, in spite of their 
impoverished home background, than boys of the same 
age from a wealthy New York suburb for whom I had 


| “Not so 


homes. 


een camp counsellor on a preceding summer. 
he replied, 


strange,”” she “when you know their 





Camping is such fun! 
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Coal-town 


The average family represented here has eight or nine 
children. When a young couple in these towns marry 
they own nothing but their bodies, so they exploit them 
to the full. That Jones boy in your tent: fine as he is, 
his own home is the last place where he is wanted. He 
is merely the price his father paid for his own grati- 
fication. Of course he is easy to manage up here, where 
everybody takes a real interest in him; but at his home 
he is always in some kind of trouble.” 

“Birth control? Yes, I sometimes do give advice to 
overburdened mothers. If it ever got around that I 
was doing that I would be jailed in a minute; but I 
take a chance once in awhile for their sakes.” 

And then I saw myself trying to give these boys and 
girls the best time that they had ever had in their lives 
for a few weeks, to fatten them up and get their bodies 
healthy and strong. Yes, but to what end? To send 
them back to hopeless living conditions, to grow up to 
be unwanted workers, dependent on the government or 
on erratic unemployment in a contracting industry? 
No, I must make them catch a vision which will drive 
them away from their rural slums, a vision stronger 
than family ties, a dream of a more abundant life. “A 
more abundant life!’ Yes, but where and how and 
when? As a Christian, have I not a responsibility for 
helping to bring in a more just social order? Where do 
[ start? Well, first of all, I must see their homes for 
myself. 

As I entered the narrow valley along which are 
strewn, from one end to the other, used and abandoned 
mine tunnels, company houses and shacks, the air be- 
came thicker with coal dust. In the comparative cool of 
the evening men and women, boys and girls walked in 
isolated pairs or in straggling groups on the busy high- 
way or along the railroad track. But why walk here? 
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Steep Inllside, highway, tracks, dirty stream, steep 
hillside. Nowhere else to go. On the tracks I passed 
a miner, his face as black as his overalls. One hand 
grasped his dinner pail; to his other arm clung a girl, 
clad all in white which scarcely could stay white a min- 
ute longer, it seemed. A locomotive bustled past, push- 
ing its string of empties back to the mines and leaving 
behind a thick black smoke cloud. The lovers moved to 
the side of the embankment. This was the only lovers’ 
lane they knew! 

Company town after company town I| passed, each 
drab, smoky, characterless. 1 came to one in which 
the mine had been closed for five years. The village had 


been on relief for several years and looked it. | 
stopped at the door of the family in which I had be- 
come interested. Were they at home? Foolish ques- 


tion; they are always at home. Mother and the father 
were surprisingly courageous. 
the middle boy. 


“We're all fine except 
He's never been strong, you know. 
The county doctor gave him a bottle of medicine which 
cost a dollar and a half, and it helped him a lot. But 
that is all gone and today his head hurts again. I can't 
get him another bottle of medicine and feed six people 
on twenty-five dollars a month!” 

In another village the young people were having a 
meeting and were making plans to send one or two 
members to the state religious conference for young 
people. The meeting was held in an abandoned com- 
pany store close beside the railroad tracks. “Let us 
pray,’ began the leader, preparatory to closing the 
meeting. What! Pray here? Just then the coal cars 
started moving. Through the wall the groaning and 
creaking of the jerking coal train finally became a roar. 
The prayer continued. 

Tonight those people, old and young, are in these 
miserable towns. Many have been toiling night and 
day with little in return for their labors; others, with- 
out work, sit complacently numb while they could be 
doing something to build a better world for themselves 
and their children. And what am I doing about it? 
What can I do to help these people achieve the “more 
abundant life” about which Jesus had so much to say? 

So far I have learned at least one thing—that the 
most important thing about coal mining is not the coal 
but the men, women and children in the mining com- 
munities who have no choice as to the conditions under 
which they now live. 


” 
CRISIS-CONSCIOUS STUDENTS 


AT Asilomar we tried to look objectively at ourselves 
and our world. Those five hundred students of the 
Pacific Southwest assembled in the Asilomar Confer- 
ence tried to catch the prophetic spirit and technique. 
Stimulated by leaders such as Dr. John Thompson we 
endeavored objectively to analyze this world of ours 
and we dared to pass judgment on modern civilization. 
Awakened to a sense of crisis we studied, relaxed, 
worked and worshiped, seeking for direction. Can 
Christianity give us this needed direction? The world 
today demands more than a “rabbit-foot religion.” Not 
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if Christianity is decadent and senile, not if it 1s statie 
and sterile. Only a creative Christianity can meet the 
need. 

What about the church? It must recognize the in- 
dispensable “réle of Christian minorities.” The west- 
ern church has named the name of Jesus and rejected 
the carpenter. The claims of labor must be judged in 
the scale of Christian values. And if the church is to 
generate directional dynamic in a world beset with a 
poverty of faith and a wistfulness of longing, that 
church must stand true to the cardinal principles of 
“community.” If the new era struggling to be born is 
to have any single watchword, that word must be “mu- 
tuality.” 

A sense of social sin and a vision of social progress 
will not, alone, give us direction. The source of energy 
and power must come from personal self-examination 
and continual rededication. Before we can help give 
direction to the world we’ must find direction for our 
individual lives. 

What about the relevancy of Jesus? Man can find 
himself only in a universe redefined to include man. 
The nature of that universe depends upon the idea of 
God. The nature of God is contingent upon intelligible, 
meaningful revelation. Jesus is relevant to this process 
of discovering God. Jesus is the golden mean which 
joins the two, God and man. 

Many a student has battled with himself at Asilomar, 
grappling vigorously for truth, quietly seeking for 
truth. The Asilomar chapel is an ideal place for such 
searchings. The seaward wall is a great window look- 
ing through the cypress trees, over a sweep of sand, out 
across and into the deeps of the sea. Many a student 
has entered that chapel confined within his own four 
walls of trivial things. But that wide window impels 
him to open up in receptivity. 

The chapel communion service caught up all the 
scattered values of Asilomar into a climactic whole. We 
sat at the communion table before the window open to 
the sea. The ocean’s thunder is muffled in reverence. 
The candles flicker silently. We take bread and we 
break it—and we perceive intimations of truth. Eating 
that bread, we see a sweating farmer struggling against 
sterile soil and low prices; a speculator in wheat fu- 
tures on the grain market; thin men hungry for bread; 
Chinese fellow students, across this very Pacific Ocean, 
in need of bread. This is not a ritual, nor a priestly 
function. Bread is the universal medium of world- 
wide “communionship” and brotherhood. Bread: sym- 
bol of need, symbol of life. We share in the prophetic 
tension between the world as it is and the world as it 
ought to be; the tension between a breadless, dying 
world and the world of abundant life that is struggling 
to be born. Justin ATKINSON. 


U.C. L. A., *38. 
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SPANISH RELIEF 

To be a refugee is a tragic thing! He may be com- 
pared to a plant which has been violently uprooted, 
but instead of being properly transplanted is simply 
“heeled” under with thousands of others, and left until 
things right themselves somehow. We cannot trans- 
plant the refugee, so that he can take root again, but we 
can give him some nourishment and perhaps keep his 
roots from withering, so that when the war is over he 
can fit in again to a normal life. 

While world interest is shifted to the Far East the 
American Friends Service Committee continues its re- 
lief of suffering in both Loyalist and Nationalist Spain. 
Representatives in the field are reducing their own food 
allowances, feeling they cannot eat luxuriously while 
so many starving people remain. 

From Loyalist territory: “In contrast to those from 
the south and center, refugees coming from the north 
are women and children. The very few men are very 
old or obviously are unfit. Those coming from Asturias 
arrive in an alarming state of physical weakness. These 
people have suffered every kind of privation for a year 
and a half and finally had to endure a terrible journey, 
in the crowded hold of a merchant ship. Unless steps 
are taken quickly to help these children, by giving them 
more suitable food, very many of them cannot possibly 
survive. 

“The Gota de Leche was opened on the 16th and on 
the 30th of November the doctor had examined 200 
babies, 160 of whom were getting milk—whole milk, 
given out in sterilized bottles. The mothers are very 
happy because the babies are getting fat on the milk, 
and they see that everything is so clean. It really is a 
place to be proud of, and I hope we can send you some 
pictures before very long.” 

From Nationalist territory: “We found Oviedo 
children scattered in temporary and permanent orphan- 
ages for seventy miles around. Others still huddle amid 
the ruins. An experience that most tugged at our heart- 
strings was that of giving out forty blankets to 652 chil- 
dren. Forty—or more likely eighty—slept warmly that 
night, but nearly six hundred must have passed a com- 
fortless night in the bitter cold. These 652 neediest 
children are fed each day two substantial meals—good, 
but not including any milk whatever. We hope to get 
milk for them soon. Cod-liver oil is also wanting; and 
shoes and stockings, hundreds of pairs.” 


Money or clothing may be sent to: Non-Partisan Spanish 
Child Feeding Mission, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STANLEY JONES IN CHINA 

Writing in The Christian Century Stanley Jones re- 
ports his evangelistic work among Chinese students: 

At Chengtu, the capital of the province, we were sup- 
posed to be out of range of the bombers, but even here 
the day I left there was word of an impending raid. 
Chengtu is a city of 500,000, a cultural center with a 
number of universities. Two other Christian univer- 
sities have moved out of the war zone to this univer- 
sity—Cheloo from Tsinan, and the University of Nan- 
king from Nanking. Think of moving universities two 
thousand miles with students and faculty and equip- 
ment! And yet this is what has been done not only by 
Christian institutions, but by government colleges as 
well. It is an astonishing fact and shows the passion 
for education even in wartime. 

We had three sets of meetings for different classes 
of students—one for students from mission schools 
and one for students from the Union University. These 
meetings were packed each day, especially with men 
from the government schools. The war had shaken 
them and they wanted something. 

Each morning for eight days we had two and a half 
hours with three hundred Christian workers drawn 
from the city and the province. It was very effective 
to have this sustained and intimate contact. Here we 
got news of what was happening in China, largely by 
way of broadcasts from London by radio! 

I drove from Chengtu to Chungking over a new 
motor road a distance of 270 miles in one day, a jour- 
ney that used to take ten days by chair. Chungking is 
the commercial capital of Szechuen, a city of half a 
million which six years ago did not have a motor ve- 
hicle in it nor a road on which they might run. It has 
now become the seat of the national government during 
the war period. Three generals were at the opening re- 
ception dinner; one of them, representing the national 
government in Szechuen, spoke. He also entertained 
us at a luncheon. The Christian movement here is in 
very close touch with the official life; for instance, a 
missionary is head of famine relief, and expends gov- 
ernment funds for relief work. 

The various meetings here were filled with eager 
people, especially those for government students. The 
non-Christian head of the university at the close of my 
address said to a theater packed with government stu- 
dents: “We have no quarrel with Christianity. It can 
help us.” What a difference from the attitude of a few 
years ago! There were over five hundred who made 
decisions to be Christians in the Chungting meeting. . . . 
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WHY AMERICANS ARE IN CHINA 

When the “average American” discovered that we 
had such a thing as an Asiatic fleet, a Yangtse patrol, 
marines in Peking and Shanghai and the 15th Infantry 
in Tientsin, he seemed to be surprised. 

\mericans are in China for many reasons. Some go 
China takes a goodly part of the Amer- 
ican tobacco crop in the form of cigarettes. China buys 
\merican cotton and automobiles and all sorts of com 
China also buys oil. 


there to trade. 


modities. 

Other Americans come to China to buy there. Furs, 
wool for carpets, hides, skins and lots of other com- 
modities are purchased in China by Americans. 

But the most significant job done by Americans in 
goods. It 
it a work that it is altogether misunderstood 
That is the 
services of the 


China is neither the buying nor the selling of 
is sO grei 
1 minds and even smaller hearts. 
important and 


\merican missionary. 


by smal 


tremendously valuable 


These men and women have gone to town and vil 
lage, bringing with them not only the many varieties of 
Christianity, but a new cultural pattern. 

These missionaries brought medicine and _ hospital 
and nursing and child welfare to China. 


a new conception of social relationships—not man-for 


They brought 


his-family, but man-for-society—a broadening of view- 
point. 

They planted the seeds of a social revolution, which, 
if it did not quickly make China strong, at any rate pro- 
duced in China a forward-looking, progressive, non- 
opium smoking monogamous leadership. 

| have known the American missionary in China well. 
He has been my friend. I have lived at his house. He 
has dined at my table. I know of no human beings who 
are more self-sacrificing, more loyal -to the people 
among whom they live, more generous and less mate- 
rially rewarded for an arduous life than most American 
No matter what happens to China, most 
of them will remain at their posts valiantly laboring for 
the simple people who love them.—GeEorcE E. 
SkY, Jewish journalist, in Christian World Facts. 


missionaries. 


SOKOL- 


SOMETHING ALIVE IN DENMARK 

(1) The 
emphasis of instruction is upon the awakening of the 
spirit rather than upon the acquiring of knowledge or 
skill. (2) The method of instruction stresses the “‘liv- 
ing word’; lectures and discussions in which there is 
life are the principal program. (3) The historical ap- 
proach characterizes all instruction, even the sciences, 
and history is a living subject. (4) The subject matter 
is confined largely to those subjects which are useful 
to the average man in his personal or civic life. 
(5) There are no grades, credits, degrees, or exami- 
nations. The primary emphasis is upon instruction and 
not on competition between students. (6) The fact of a 
group of students living together is utilized as a funda- 
mental educational medium. The teachers utilize this 


Some characteristics of the People’s School: 
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opportunity by living with the students and using their 
influence to create a cooperative community. (7) The 
schools are dominated by a high ethical purpose. They 
seek to give the student the opportunity to know him- 
self and to supply him with the motivation to exert a 
constructive influence in all relationships of life, 
(8) The schools furnish an incentive to leadership 
which is loyal to the people’s cause. No effort is made 
to attract people who aspire to scholarship or wealth 
or power for their selfish advancement or enjoyment. 


VILLAGE BROADCAST 


This is Agra (India) calling: 

“In a small room of the physics laboratory of St 
John’s College, Agra, a group has gathered in the free 
time of a spring afternoon. 
man from the chemistry department, a lecturer in 
Hindi, an Indian Christian teacher with a name as a 
singer of Indian music, and a Moslem student reading 
for his M.A. in Iranian. <A considerable part of the 
small room is taken up with the wireless transmitter, its 
mysterious works assembled within a strong and work- 
manlike metal case, made by the Christian apprentices 
at our Sikandra workshops. Wires disappear through 
the ceiling to the aérial stretched above the length of 
the laboratory, from which our program is to be flung 
across the air. 


There is a young English- 


“But the objective is the village, and to the village 
we will go. A stretch of good metalled road in an 
avenue of trees, an exciting interlude of dusty track 
through the untidy village and out to the fields beyond, 
and we are drawing up at a group of tents half hidden 
in a grove of shady trees. Here is the college rural up- 
lift center, and here beside the rough village track a 
few chairs are soon assembled, while our wireless ex- 
pert connects up the receiver and loud speaker with 
the aérial which you had not noticed, stretched between 
two trees. 

“Agra calls loudly enough through this homemade 
apparatus for the neighboring village to hear, and soon 
a little crowd begins to gather for the evening enter- 
tainment. Privileged seats are given to the visitors 
from Agra, to the Indian district official, and the young 
trained supervisor of the uplift work; also to the keen 
young B.Sc. student who had squeezed into the car 
along with the vegetables, another who has walked 
from Agra, and a Hindu teacher from a village school 
five miles away, himself an old student of the college 
who spends his summer holidays selling gospels in the 
villages. 

“All eyes and ears are upon the mysterious box 
while it emits music and language equally unintelligible 
to us. 

“You will see, I think, that college teaching can no 
longer be merely academic when it is linked up with 
this little village group and its problems.”—Rev. T. D. 
SULLY AND Mrs. Pux ey, “Agra Calling,” The Church 
Missionary Outlook. 
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MARCH OF 
EVENTS 


The Assembly Marches On 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Inasmuch as the Columbia Student Christian Asso- 
ciation has been in existence only since last September, 
the National Assembly was most helpful in giving the 
Columbia delegates ideas for building an effective or- 
ganization. At a meeting of the Assembly delegates in 
early January to discuss proposals for the Association, 
it was evident that the number of ideas which the stu- 
dents had gotten from the Assembly was astoundingly 
large. Talks with students from other colleges, visits 
to the various exhibits, collections of literature, and dis- 
cussions held in the seminars had resulted in a myriad 
of suggestions for the program of the Association, cou- 
pled with a new enthusiasm and a sense of being a part 
of a world-wide Student Christian Movement. 

The student who had attended the Economics and 
Labor Commission wanted the C. S$. C. A. to launch a 
program of trips to factories and businesses, talking to 
employers and workers in an attempt to understand 
more fully the problems of both groups. Another stu- 
dent had become vitally interested in the curriculum of 
the university as a result of the Education Commission, 
and a curriculum committee has been formed to con- 
sider the educational program and discuss it with the 
administration of All of the delegates 
gained an appreciation of the necessity for a social pro- 
gram, and many suggestions were made concerning that 
phase of the Association’s work. In spite of the final 
examination period, the students planned and did the 
preliminary work for a dance to be held at the begin- 
ning of the new semester. Their efforts culminated in 
a very successful dance at the Riverside Church with 
over one hundred couples attending. A plan is under 
way whereby the Association may develop a social pro- 
gram for the commuting students of the college. Wor- 
ship services, more discussion groups, parties, social 
service, and vocational guidance are some of the many 
things the Association is planning as a result of the 
Assembly. 


the college. 


The Far Eastern Student Emergency Fund caught 
the interest of the delegates, and a drive was held on 
the Columbia campus under the auspices of the C. S. 
C. A. The members of the Association wrote letters, 
addressed envelopes, solicited, passed out literature, and 
worked hard—with the result that over $350 has come 
in and more contributions are expected. 

As a further result of the Assembly we are contem- 
plating the sending of several members of our Associa- 
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High points on the news front 
. 


tion to Washington on the National Youth Pilgrimage. 
March 10-12, to recommend passage of legislation fa- 
vorable to youth and the defeat of legislation unfavor- 
able to peace. The desire to do this is a result of 
certain of our members attending the session of, and 
helping to write the report of, one of the Commissions 
at Oxford. 

As the Spring term goes on our program undoubtedly 
will continue to reflect the deliberations and reports of 
the Miami Conference. The Columbia delegates are 
filled with ideas, and the interest and willingness to 
work which are required to put the ideas into action. 
The Assembly has born fruit on the Columbia campus, 
and the delegates are one in saying, “Let’s have another 
Assembly !’—Willianr G. Cole, ’40. 


OTTERBEIN COLLEGE 


Immediately upon our return from Oxford we called 
a meeting of the Christian Associations where our 
five Assembly delegates conducted a carefully planned 
“Conversation” about the Assembly. This informal but 
realistic way of dramatizing what happened at Oxford 
created much interest and wholesome inquiry. This 
meeting was the beginning of a creative program to 
further the processes of the Assembly on this campus 

Plans are being completed to conduct discussions of 
three or four weeks on eight of the most pertinent com- 
mission features at Oxford. Material is being collected 
and studied and student and faculty leadership is being 
selected. The groups will meet simultaneously once a 
week in faculty homes. By utilizing Assembly tech- 
nique we are hoping as nearly as possible to reenact the 
spirit and purpose of the Assembly in carrying out this 
project. 


nC ee 
A Womans Press Book 


THE BOOK OF FESTIVALS 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
Foreword by Dr. John H. Finley 


A source book for community workers on the 
festivals and folkways of thirty-five nationalities 
including America. 


Comprehensive and authentic data for use in the 
celebration of nationality holidays and holy days 
and the interpretation of cultural backgrounds. 
Order from 
THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue $300 
New York, N. Y. 
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The source material collected by the Assembly Com 
mittee is to be effectively supplemented by the printed 
report of the Assembly, several copies of which are to 
be available by the time the commissions are well under 
way. Wide reading is being encouraged in each of the 
areas 

\s further preparation and to assure the fullest pos- 
sible identification with the purpose of the student 
Christian movement, on the Sunday afternoon and eve 
ning preceding the opening of the period of discussion, 
an off-campus retreat will be held to be attended by all 
who will participate in the program. One of the out 
standing leaders of the Assembly will be present to 
guide this experience of worshiping and thinking to 
gethet 

We dare to hope that as a result of this program 
Christian living on Otterbein’s campus will be greatly 
enriched and that we shall be better prepared to fur 
ther the processes of thinking and action begun at the 
National Student Assembly.—E. M. Hursh. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

There were about eighty-five students at our meet- 
ing. We went to a Lodge in one of the city parks. 
After an opening session the group divided into four 
carefully worked out discussion groups, each represent- 
ing a cross section of committees in the Association. 
All student discussion group leaders discussed the same 
topic—that is, suggestions for more effectively working 
out Association program. That was not the question 
asked but that’s the idea. After recreation (ice skating 
and dancing) and dinner we brought in suggestions for 
the whole group to vote on. They included: 

1. Five suggestions for improving the religious pro- 
gram. 

2. Ways of making the committee work reach more 
people. 

3. Revision of membership policy. 

We met as committee groups for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, so that standing committees could discuss the 
implications of the suggestions for their special com- 
mittees and take over specific responsibilities. Then we 
ended with a beautiful and very appropriate worship 
service led by Hal Porter.—Sally Barr. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


The Assembly made several valuable and distinct con- 
tributions to the campus at Michigan State College. 
The Y. M. C. A. is building its bi-weekly programs 
around the problem areas of the Assembly. The first 
was a consideration of the Far Eastern situation which 
culminated in a vote of the Y. M. C. A. to act as a co- 
sponsor for the drive for the Far Eastern Student 
Emergency Fund. This next meeting will consider 
housing and health problems on the campus. The final 
meeting for the term will consider the Christian group 
on the campus in the form of a report of a program 
and policy survey committee which has been set to work 
since the Assembly and which is composed mainly of 
the Assembly delegates. At this meeting officers will 
be elected for our next year which begins spring term. 
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The Y. W. C. A. has heard reports from its dele- 
gates, has voted $25 to the Far Eastern Student Emer- 
gency Fund and is cosponsoring the general drive for 
funds on the campus. The various commission areas 
are being worked into the interest groups. For ex- 
ample, the religious interest group is making a study 
of Georgia Harkness’ Religious Living. 

In the Student Christian Union, which is our Sunday 
evening church group, four weeks were allotted to our 
thirteen delegates to make us aware of what is happen- 
ing in the various areas studied by the commissions, 
These reports are giving definite color to our election 
of officers at the end of this term and to the program 
policies which they will build. Student Christian Union 
has also voted to cosponsor the Far Eastern Fund Cam- 
paign. 

The Far Eastern Student Fund Committee has been 
formed through the cosponsorship of these Christian 
groups with the aid of other interested campus organ- 
izations and individuals. The project has been endorsed 
by the United Student Peace Committee, and a petition 
is now before the administration of the college for per- 
mission to conduct a campus-wide campaign the last 
week in February. 

The fourth major group on our campus to have a 
representation at the National Assembly was our Stu- 
dent Club, which is our recreational group. This club 
brought back several books on recreation, and recently 
has had exchanges of correspondence with Lynn Rohr- 
bough, who was in charge of recreation at the Assem- 
bly. This club has taken a renewed interest in country 
dancing and craft work, and has already sponsored an 
evening of crafts. We have not yet heard or seen the 
end of the National Student Assembly on our campus! 

William H. Genné. 


The Urge to Confer 


Conferences are dealing with urgent questions. The 
following are random samples: 

“Wha Wants an Education” was the leading question 
of the Pocono Conference (Pennsylvania), February 
25-27. Topics discussed: “Pictures of Our Educa- 
tional System at Work,” “Democracy and Education,” 
“Trends and Goals in Higher Education,” “Evaluations 
in the Light of Christian Principles,” “Things to Do.” 
The conference divided into groups to consider these 
questions from the special angles of: the state teachers 
college; metropolitan universities; independent col- 
leges. Professor Paul Limbert of New College, Pres- 
ident Laurens H. Seelye of St. Lawrence University, 
President D. O. W. Holmes of Morgan College, were 
leaders. 

“Christians and the Crisis in the Far East’—con- 
cerned the Tri-State Conference (Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia) on their Down-the-Bay Conference via 
steamer from Baltimore to Hampton Institute. With 
them as resource persons were: Emma Oishi, Union 
Seminary student; Toru Matsumoto, Secretary, Japa- 
nese Student Christian Association in North America: 
Y. Hsiao, Secretary, Chinese Student Christian Asso- 
ciation of North America; Paul Braisted, formerly 
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director of religious work at Judson College in Ran- 
goon; Andrew T. Roy, on furlough from China. 


Church Conferences on Codéperatives, Columbus 
(February 3), Washington, D. C. (February 14-15), 
Joston (February 20-22). In each case see-for-yourself 
trips to near-by cooperatives supplemented the ad- 
dresses of speakers such as E. R. Bowen, James Myers, 
E. L. Israel, Donald E. Montgomery. 


A Living Faith for the Modern World is the theme 
of the Northfield Midwinter Conference, March 4-6, 
at the Chateau. This conference is to be a search for 
a faith by which to live—a frame of reference in rela- 
tionship to which the inevitable personal decisions of 
life can be made with some intelligence and assurance. 
The conference will present the Christian faith as the 
adequate answer to this question, and will endeavor to 
show its relevance to the insistent problems of modern 
students which arise in the four years of college and in 
relationship to fundamental life decisions. Leaders are: 
President Henry M. Wriston of Brown; Hornell Hart 
of Hartford Seminary; Georgia Harkness of Mount 
Holyoke College; and Dr. Rayborn L. Zerby. 


The Kansas Institute (87 students 


from eleven colleges) went on record as: 


Peace present 

1. Opposing any partisan participation in war except for hu- 
manitarian service which, too, is to be nonpartisan. 

2. Disapproving the action taken by the American Student 
Union at Vassar in December in which the Oxford Pledge was 
removed from consideration and “collective security” was 
adopted. 

3. Making a study of the possibilities of color, drama, slogans, 
pageantry and other symbolism which will enliven the objectives 
of the peace movements. 

4. Opposing the increasing tide of nationalism by adopting a 
sane and reasonable policy of coOperation and sanity in the 
United States. 

5. Favoring the continuance of trade treaties. 

6. Advising against the cancellation of war debts. 

7. Recommending that munitions be owned by the government 

regulated by it. 

8. Considering the boycott as ineffective and hate-provoking. 

9. Favoring the development of internationalism through the 
promotion of Pan-American inter-relationship. 

10. “Resolving that the United States should join the League 
of Nations or some other such coéperative unit.” 


High Points 


Men IWanted—and women The New York 
Summer Service Group wants to hear from ambitious, 
adventurous spirits who can take it in the stiff program 
that this summer group requires of its members. A 
member of the group has to work hard and pay for the 
privilege; he has to learn as much in a summer as he 
would in a school year and get credit for it. They 
seem to like it. Tat Miyakawa of Harvard writes: 
“That summer of 1937 will never be forgotten. To me 
it is one of the best means of bringing present-day 
problems to the front, with all their puzzles. Texts are 
fine but of no value unless mixed with the hard realities 
of life.’ Ed Vinson of Georgia Tech says: “The Col- 
lege Summer Service Group has had and will always 
have a profound effect upon my lffe.” Applications for 
group membership are considered as early as March, 


too. 
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although the group does not start its work until the end 
of June. Write to: Frank Olmstead, 25 Washington 
Place, New York City. 


Pay and Go. The Silver Bay Club sends you entic- 
ing literature about the Silver Bay Student Conference 
and slips in a little card which reduces the financial side 
to a neat little mathematical formula, suited to any 
pocketbook. You sign the card and choose your 
“plan.” Under Plan 1 you mail to the headquarters 
office a two-dollar remittance on the first of each month 
from now till June; that leaves you only $7.50 to pay 
for board and room on arrival at Silver Bay June 16. 
Or, if Plan 2 appeals to you, you remit $3.50 monthly, 
with nothing at all to pay on June 16. Grand feeling! 
(Get your club card from: Student Christian Move- 
ment, 2 West 45th Street, New York City.) 


Student Peace Service announces its objectives as 
putting “college men and women hard at work for 
peace.” In some colleges the task is to arouse students 
to a realization of the dangers of involvement of this 
country in war; in other colleges it is to encourage and 
help make more effective peace groups not in contact 
with students or organizations with the same interests ; 
again, it is to help consolidate the activities of peace 
organizations already on the campus. 

Groups of well-trained students known as Peace 
Patrols go into near-by towns to speak before commu- 
nity groups and to join with young people in farm, 
labor and business organizations to help develop united 
youth action against war. In addition, discussion 
groups, public meetings, intercollegiate conferences, and 
mass demonstrations for peace are planned and carried 
forward on the campus. For information write: Har- 
old Chance, American Friends Service Committee, 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A. S.U. Drops Oxford Pledge. When the American 
Student Union met at Vassar College in December it 
voted 282 to 108 to drop from its program the Oxford 
Pledge and to support collective security. 
tion of the peace commission reads: 


The resolu- 


We support a program which will make the United States a 
genuine and active force for peace. In answer to the urgent 
danger of world war, we favor immediate steps to restrain 
Fascist aggression by contributing America’s decisive influence 
in behalf of world peace. 

We urge American leadership in naming aggressors, employ- 
ing embargos against aggressors and organizing those efforts 
through international collaboration. Such embargos should in- 
clude war supplies, raw materials, loans and credits. We also 
urge repeal or modification of the present neutrality act so as 
to discriminate between aggressor and attacked and to give aid 
to the latter. 

Obligations for peace: “Let the university give a con- 

. * . . s . 
structive course in peace. ... Let her train her students 
in how to think and work for peace, not how to act in 
war. Let her teach them how to build, not how to de- 
strov: how to work with men, not how to kill them. 
The university should give her students a two-year 
course in how to keep the country free from war, teach- 
ing them how to cut through propaganda to the real 
issues hidden beneath, how to discount the “patriotism 
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Ihe report of the Study Commission on National Defense of 
the National Committee on the Cause and Cure ot War. 
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Foreign Policy Association. 


30 cents 
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of profit-seekers and imperialists and how to evaluate 
the flowery speeches of flag wavers. .. . The Board of 
Regents maintains there are deep ‘moral obligations’ 
requiring the university to train her students for war. 
Are there not equal or greater obligations requiring the 
university to train her students for peace ?”—Editorial 
in The Daily Californian. 


Something to Think About. Japanese purchases of 
munitions from the United States jumped more than 
100% in the month of January ($538,243 as against 
$250,282 in December, °37). These American-made 
munitions will be used to bomb Chinese villages and 
towns. Are we as a nation neutral in the Sino-Japanese 
combat? 


Far Eastern Emergency Fund. The $10,000 mark 
has been reached toward the goal of $25,000 being 
raised by U. S. A. students for this fund which is to 
be administered impartially wherever need should rise 
most poignantly in the Far East. At present, of course, 
it is the Chinese students who are in dire need. The 
editors will be glad to know how your fund is coming 
along—your goal, how much already raised, and your 
plan for reaching the mark. 


Delta Film. Two reels of motion pictures (8mm) 
of the Delta Cooperative Farm Summer Work Camp 
are available for campus use. Bookings may be made 
with American Friends Committee, 20 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia. There is a charge of $2.00 plus 
carriage for the use of these films. 


They Sought a New Way. From Yale, Vassar, Michi- 
gan, Smith, Harvard, Texas, Wisconsin, Oberlin, North- 
western, and Swarthmore—from at least sixty campuses 

-they came one hundred and forty strong, to seek new 
and more adequate means of social reconstruction as 
they participated in the five Volunteer Work Camps 
conducted last summer by the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. The camps provided an opportunity 
for groups of college and graduate students to partici- 
pate actively in pioneering experiments in industrial and 
rural reconstruction. They were located.in such widely 
scattered places as the soft coal area of western Penn- 
sylvania, the Norris Dam district of the Tennessee Val- 
ley, the Gunesassa Indian School in western New York 
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State, and a settlement in Philadelphia “East Side.” 
At the Delta Cocperative Farm in Mississippi the 
A. F. S. C. and the Student Christian Movement of the 
Rocky Mountain Region cooperated in a work camp 
centering its attention on the problems of Southern 
cotton tenancy. Harold Colvin and Claude and Mary 
Shotts (Northwestern Y. M. C. A.) were in charge. 

Under skilled leadership the groups constructed and 
repaired community buildings, built fish rearing pools, 
developed recreation areas, assisted ex-coal miners in 
the construction of a new community. They discussed 
the need for rural reconstruction, the value of the local 
experiment, the methods utilized by T. V. A., the Labor 
Board, and the Resettlement Administration, the mean- 
ing of the new pacifism, and religion and social change, 
Leaders worked as well as discussed; Howard Kester, 
Gerald Heard, Clarence Pickett, David Lilianthal, 
Burns Chalmers, Brook Fulton, Sam Franklin—all are 
more than names to participants in the 1937 Volunteer 
Work Camps. 


Challenge to the Church. A study made by the 
Council of Church Boards of Education reveals some in- 
teresting and challenging facts on the extent to which 
students indicate interest in religion. Information was 
received from 1,340 institutions of higher education 
(91.9 per cent of the total number), in which 828,071 
are enrolled. In 1,171 of these institutions, 730,632 
students (88.3 per cent) expressed definite religious 
preference; 5.5 per cent had no preference; on 6.2 per 
cent no information was obtainable. 

The Council finds that “going to college causes a 
radical change in childish views and that during the 
sophomore year there is a distinct tendency away from 
religion in contrast to the situation in the freshman 
year. On the other hand, during the junior and senior 
years there appears to be a return to or more interest 
in religion and religious activities. Evidence abun- 
dantly supports the conclusion that, if students are not 
interested in the services of the church and in religious 
service, most of the disinterest started before they went 
to college and university.” 

The fact that such a large percentage express a pref- 
erence and that college students are the potential leaders 
in all walks of life suggests, the Council believes, that 
the churches should awaken “to the opportunity which 








A LIST OF NOVELS AND 
STORIES ABOUT WORKERS .. 30 cents 


Compiled by Eleanor Copenhaver Anderson 


A list of imaginative literature on labor subjects 
repared for the growing number of people 
interested in workers and their problems! 


In orders of 100, 20 cents each 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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the campus offers.” It further declares that “Christian 
youth molded into leaders will determine the survival 
of many institutions held dear to the American heart. 
_,. The church’s interest in these youth as they go to 
college will determine to a large degree the status of a 
Christian culture and civilization here and America’s 
leadership in the world.” 


Seven Codp Houses Lower High Cost of Living is 
a headline in Texas University’s daily. It heads an 
article reporting the phenomenal success of the codp- 
erative housing plan on that campus. The cooperative 
movement is also very strong at the University of Wis- 
consin whose Y. W. and Y. M. promoted “A Study in 
Coéperatives,” a project in which groups visited 
and studied dozens of cooperatives in and around 
Madison. 


Prize Money for those of the gifted pen: 

The Religious Drama Council (71 West 23d Street, 
New York City) offers prizes of $200, $100, $50 for 
one-act plays on the subject of peace. Must be suitable 
for church production by children, young people or 
adults; playing time one hour or less; must stimulate 
peace thinking and action. Contest closes July 1. 


Youth Pilgrimage. As we go to press a body of 
youth is converging on the capitol at Washington to 
present demands on behalf of jobs and education. They 
support the Schwellenbach-Allen Resolution to guaran- 
tee WPA work; extension of the present NYA; the 
Harrison-Fletcher-Black bill providing assistance to 
states for public education; the Bernard bill providing 
for civilian direction of the CCC; Nye-Kvale bill to 
make R. O. T. C. optional. It opposes the Sheppard- 
Hill bill which would provide a war-time dictatorship 
of our national life. The Pilgrimage is a “united front” 
project. Among the supporting organizations are: 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council; National 
Council of Methodist Youth; National Student Federa- 
tion of America; United Student Peace Committee : 
American Student Union; Epworth League of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Interseminary Move- 
ment; Young Communist League U. S. A.; Young 
Judea; Younger Democrats of the United States; 


Young People’s Socialist League. 








EDUCATION AND MARRIAGE 


No Date Has Been Set for the Wedding 25 
Perplexing problems involved in postponed marriages. 

Working Wives 38 
Marriage via the two-job route---home and office. 

First Steps in Program Building 50 


Suggestions for club leaders on “marriage and the 
home” discussions. 


by JANET FOWLER NELSON 
$1.00 per set 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
New York, N. Y. 
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| Gor Students... | 
SONGS ana WORSHIP 


The hymnal used at 
The National Student Assembly 


CONTENTS: Hymns specially chosen for student use--- 
folk songs---labor songs---prayers and responses, old 
and new, gathered from round-the-world sources. 


Attractively bound in paper: 25Sc. 
9 copies: $2.00 postpaid 


Russell Ames Cook: 
“This is a fine collection of usable material.” 


Order from: THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
AEE EEE OO ER ee 








Greetings to the N. Y. A. Telegram from the 
N. I. C. C. to Charles Taussig, Washington, D. C.: 
“THE NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE CHRISTIAN COUN- 
CIL COMPOSED OF STUDENT YWCA’s anp YMCA’s 
SEND GREETINGS TO THE NATIONAL ApDvisORY BOARD 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION. 
WE ARE HOPING FOR EXTENSION OF NYA TO THE 
MAXIMUM PROVIDED AND AN INCREASED APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR NEXT YEAR.” 


“See America First.” That is what prominent lead- 
ers will do next April in Sherwood Eddy’s first Amer- 
ican Seminar. In Washington these leaders will hear 
from such people as Senator Norris on utilities, Sena- 
tors Wagner and La Follette on problems of labor and 
civil liberties, Cordell Hull and Senator Borah on 
American foreign policy, the Honorable C. T. Wang 
on the Far Eastern crisis, the Honorable Fernando de 
los Rios on conditions in Spain, and a representative of 
the Russion Embassy on the Soviet Union. In New 
York there will be panel discussions on religious prob- 
lems with people like Fosdick, on city government with 
Mayor La Guardia, on the present policy of left-wing 
parties with Browder and Thomas, on rackets and 
crime prevention with J. Edgar Hoover and Thomas 
Dewey. In Cincinnati the group will join with Charles 
P. Taft, II, and others in a search for the secret of Cin- 
cinnati’s brilliant record in house cleaning. In Missis- 
sippi they will visit the Delta Codperative Farm which 
a New Republic writer characterizes as “a social act of 
strict heroism. Here men and women—disease-ridden, 
illiterate, exploited—are conducting one of the most 
daring, complex, highly civilized experiments in living 
that the western hemisphere has known.” In Tennes- 
see they will visit the Norris Dam. Ray Sweetman is 
manager both of this seminar and the European one 
which comes later. 


On to Holland with Christian youth from every sec- 
tion of the globe, and 280 delegates from the United 
States, to the World Conference of Christian Youth at 
Amsterdam in the summer of 1939. This conference 
Con- 
ference study outlines are ready for church and Chris- 
tian Association. groups. 


is youth’s follow-up of Oxford and Edinburgh. 
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OBERLIN 
offers 


ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


In a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
! 
The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 




















“Experience has taught many of us that in Jesus are 
to be found truths that we afterward discover running 
all through life and blazoned across the face of the 
heavens—but we should never have found them in life 
if we had not first found them in Jesus. Experience 
has taught us that on the whole it is safe to trust Jesus’ 
principles—his central principles, that is—even when it 
is impossible at first to verify them in life; for many 
times a persecuted sect like the Quakers, by steadfast 
adherence to ridiculed and apparently impracticable 
ethical principles which they believed they found in 
Jesus, has at length proved that these principles are 
practicable. As long as Jesus continues to do this for 
us he is our supreme prophet.”—-WALTER MARSHALL 
Horton, Oberlin College. 


Reflections on Philosophy 


It seems to be a lot of rot, 

This what is what 

And what is not— 

Just what has shape 

And what has size 

(One must not trust 

To human eyes). 

The best of thoughts 

So we are told, 

Are thoughts that come 

From ages old. 

Matter, we are told to find, 

Some say it’s an illusion of the mind. 

What would be there, 

If space were gone? 

Is matter many? 

Is it one? 

Is truth a lie 

That may be true? 

I have my doubts 

If you are you. 

The minds supreme— 

That’s but a guess, 

For no one knows 

Its right address. 

With only two bits in your jeans 

Thou shalt not treat thyself to beans 

And yet the music of the spheres 

Is meant for philosophic ears. : 
Sophisticated sophists said that wrong was right: 
I’m not convinced. 
Which one is day? 
All being flows 
That has duration; 
Atomic blows 
Caused this creation. 

This may sound like 

A silly notion, 

But just the same, 

There is no motion. 

These questions all the knowledge shames 
Of men from Socrates to James. 


JOSEPH D. TONKIN. 


Which one is night? 


W. & J. ’34. 
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THE BookSHELF 


CHINA FACES JAPAN 
Dicest SURVEY By SIXTEEN WRITERS. 
A. Young. Association Press. 35c. 


Edited by Arthur 


You could not find a more readable and usable handbook 
about the conflict in the Far East than this one (published Oc- 
tober, 1937). The format is attractive—the most inert under- 
graduate would enjoy at least the cartoons and the Ogden Nash 
humor of the lines beginning “How Courteous Is the Japanese!” 
Many of the brief articles are excellent to start off a discussion. 
Yy. T. Wu begins by facing us with the question, What will be 
the consequences for the rest of the world if Japanese military 
operations are allowed to go unchecked by concerted interna- 
tional action? 

“Economic Clues to the Sino-Japanese Conflict,” by Harry 
Price, is illuminating. The necessity of avoiding domination 
by western nations, and its own pressure of population, have 
driven Japan into industrialization. Unable under capitalist 
economy to distribute goods to her own people she has had to 
press outward and been brought inevitably into conflict which 
in turn have created serious economic and political crises at 
home. These crises spurred the outbreak of hostilities. It is a 
grim picture and accurate. The article on the effectiveness of 
a boycott against Japan is far less convincing. 

Lin Yutang carries us into a different but not less real world 
in his delightful description of the fascinations and contrasts of 
Peiping—‘Peiping stands for the soul of old China .. . like a 
grand old person . magnanimous ... big . . . quiet . 
colorful.” The frightful cost of the war to Chinese university 
life, which has been one of the powerful unifying forces in 
China, is presented graphically by Chih Meng. The facts here 
stated will be valuable to those working on the Far Eastern 
Emergency Student Fund. Live material, too, is Y. E. Hsiao’s 
statement of the leadership Chinese students are taking in politi- 
cal and social action. “The Chinese student sees life through 
war-colored glasses.” 

Student Movement readers will be disappointed in this booklet 
at two points. “The essence of pacificism is inaction,” shows a 
total misunderstanding of Christian pacificism in the article 
‘Pacificism and Peace,” but every pacifist needs the criticism 
the article contains. “One cannot economically support what 
me morally condemns,” says Stanley Jones in his contributed 
chapter. Members of the Federation would wish that T. Z. 
Koo or Kiang Wen Han had done the article on “The Christian 
Stake.” One misses in the article preserited, a recognition of 
the unique Christian task of standing together—Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Americans—as members of a community whose bonds re- 
main intact whatever conflict may rage. The booklet is a prod- 
uct of constructive Chinese nationalism, however, and must be 
seen in that light. It presents China’s case with accuracy and 
without hatred. That in itself is an accomplishment. 


LUTHER TUCKER. 


a 
“NONE OTHER GODS” 


W. A. Visser t’Hooft. 
Harper and Brothers. 


Introduction by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
$2.00. 


Visser t'Hooft has written a splendid book on the Christian 
faith—the sort of book to put in the hands of serious young 
men and women in the colleges and elsewhere, for it is ad- 
dressed to those who are really concerned about the ultimate 
decisions they must make in life. It deals with faith not as 
‘lief or as experience but as that starting point which every 
one must have if he is to be critical about his beliefs and expe- 
nences. Such ultimate faith requires commitment but in the 
commitment man is aware that he confronts a reality he cannot 
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escape; he is not choosing so much as being chosen. The 
author wisely does not attempt to solve the paradox for us but 
contents himself with the testimony of faith that this is so. The 
first section of the book proceeds to present some aspects of the 
Christian renewal of life, of the meaning of Bible, church and 
prayer. The second section deals with the “foreign policy” of 
Christianity, with the relation of the faith to Western civiliza- 
tion, the universities, the mass movements and the worship of 
life. The concluding chapers of both parts discuss the task of 
the church and the Christian. 


The Christianity presented here is of the “confessional” type. 
It is an honest book, not only in acknowledging the vices and 
temptations of Christianity but also in recognizing the difficul- 
ties which the nonbeliever must have in accepting the faith. Yet 
it does not seek to convince by argument so much as by confes- 
sion, and by presenting the rational consequences which follow 
from the faith. It is of the confessional type in that it is greatly 
interested in the church, in its catholicity and independence. In 
this characteristic note one detects the overtones not only of 
English Catholicism and of the renewed Protestantism of the 
continent but especially of the world student Christian move- 
ment. For this movement, almost more than any other, is in- 
sisting upon and practicing the principles of ecumenical Christi- 
anity. In the long run its influence in this direction may be as 
great as the effect of Oxford and Edinburgh, to which confer- 
ences it made no slight contribution. At all events the present 
volume is a book written out of ecumenical Christianity and for 
it. It will be not only an effective instrument of the student 
movement but also an aid toward the development of a common 
Christian understanding of the common Christian faith. 

RicHARD NIEBUHR. 

Yale Divinity School. 


e 
TOWARD A WORLD CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


By Kenneth Scott Latourette. A Hazen Book. Association 
Press. 50 cents. 


Have we the right to dream of a Christian world fellowship? 
Are we moving toward an era of more restricted regional loyal- 
ties or toward a world society? What is the relevance of Chris- 
tianity in this world scene? What has been the effect of “mis- 
sions” on peoples of varying cultural backgrounds? Is there 
any way to pass beyond denominationalism, beyond nationalisms, 
and beyond other barriers to a world society? This book (the 
most recent in the Hazen series) is based on the belief that we 
are moving toward a Christian world fellowship. It is not ar- 
gumentative. It reflects at every stage the mature thought of a 
widely recognized historian of the expansion of Christianity. 
The basic conviction is “that we are living in an age that needs 
desperately a growing world-wide Christian fellowship.” The 
reasons for this conviction are given in relation to the honest 
questioning of those who have not adopted the basic presuppo- 
sition of this volume. This is followed with a discussion of the 
essentials of such a world fellowship. The progress already 
made in its realization, pressing present problems and concrete 
next steps are presented in succeeding chapters. 

Confronted with world-wide problems clamoring for world- 
wide solutions, confronted also with a Christianity whose vigor- 
ous roots are in the soil of all lands, what more urgent questions 
can claim our attention? We are compelled to think in terms 
of the inhabited earth. Christianity’s primary concern is with 
people. As Christianity increasingly moulds the attitudes, aspi- 
rations and lives of the peoples of the world, how shall it ex- 
press itself? The proposal offered is that we study diligently 
the urgent needs for a world encircling fellowship. As mem- 
bers of the World’s Student Christian Federation we are already 
committed to such a fellowship. Every Christian Association 





group should include at some time during the coming year, pref- 
erably during this spring, a study of this volume and its sustain- 
ng literature This can be done in three, four, or five successive 
meetings and may he continued longer with profit The chap 
ters are brief and subdivided, making the material readily avail- 
able for student discussion groups \ selected and annotated 
bibliography adds greatly to the usefulness of the volume tor 
students and student leaders. PAUL 


THE EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 
IN AMERICA 


James Dombrowski. Columbia University Press. $2.50. 


BRAISTED 


Unlike the usual doctoral dissertation this one by James 
Dombrowski of the Highlander Folk School is very readable; 
it deals, besides, with a subject of great importance for those 
who are seeking to gain perspective on the relation between 
religion and what is now termed “social action.” We have had 
little critical study of the history of the “social gospel” beyond 
Visser 't Hooft’s doctoral dissertation written nearly a decade 
ago under the title, The Background of the Social Gospel in 
America. Mr. Dombrowski’s work is a welcome contribution 
in a field to which we hope an increasing number of theologians, 
social historians, philosophers and sociologists will bring their 
analytical tools and insights. 

Tracing the emergence of the “Social Gospel” in the last 
three decades of the nineteenth century Mr. Dombrowski places 
particular emphasis upon economic conditions and social antag- 
onisms as causal factors in its development. Other roots of 
social Christianity he finds in the teachings of the English 
Christian Socialists Kingsley and Maurice, in eighteenth cen- 
tury humanitarianism, in Fourieristic influences and in the so- 
cial awareness of political economists like Richard T. Ely and 
John R. Commons. The major portion of the study is given 
to biographical sketches of such leaders in the movement as 
Henry George, Richard T. Ely, Henry Demarest Lloyd, W. D. 
P. Bliss and George Herron. 

Writing from the perspective of a more radical interpreta- 
tion of Christianity, the author demonstrates to how great a de- 
gree the exponents of social Christianity were enmeshed in 
middle class assumptions and prejudices. He reveals how they 
emphasized evolutionism, gradualism, the goodness of human 
nature and reliance on good-will and persuasion as social tech- 
niques superior to any involving coercion. Despite its weak- 
esses or perhaps because of them the movement made an im- 
portant impact upon the churches. Some of the figures in the 
movement identified themselves actively with organized labor 
while others moved slowly but steadily in the direction of 
Marxian socialism. The challenge of Marxism, however, has 
only begun to make itself felt in Christian circles in recent 
years. 

The book contains an interesting account of a Christian Com- 
munist Colony in Georgia which may cause interested readers 
to contrast it with the contemporary Mississippi Delta Coépera- 
tive Farm. The author has provided a useful bibliography and 
index. 

Culver-Stockton College. 


GrorcE L. ABERNETHY. 


VENITE ADOREMUS 


World’s Student Christian Federation. Association Press. 
$1.00. 


This book of services and prayers, published by the World's 
Student Christian Federation, may fill an unfamiliar niche on 
American Student Christian Movement bookshelves. The 
preface suggests that “sympathetic sharing in the liturgical life 
of another confession is one of the most valuable ways in which 
understanding of that confession can be obtained”; too often, 
however, that sharing cannot go deeper than vicarious expe- 
rience unless the sharer knows the background from which 
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these liturgies come, or has participated in them often enol 
to pack them with personal significance. 

However, students can come to a deep appreciation of ¢ 
liturgies of the French Reformed Church, the Church of § 
den, or the Evensongs and Matins of the Church of Engl 
if they accept l’enite Adoremus as a unique contribution to ¢ 
student movement fellowship in these days when we are eager 
reaching for techniques and materials enabling us to inere 
our feeling of kinship in a growing World Christian Communi 
And mature student leaders who are planning faculty-stud 
or Church-Association conferences, special Federation or we 
fellowship meetings, will see in these services a way for ¢ 
generation to enter into a rich historical participation with the 
who have created our Christian heritage. It is with a sense 
open-minded and eager participation in worship with fe 
members of the W. S. C. F. that Venite Adoremus can be 
service to American students ELLEN Payne. 
University of Kansas. 


e 
OUR CHANGING CHURCHES 


Joseph Van Vleck, Jr. Association Press. ' 

Our Changing Churches deals especially with church lea¢ 
ship. The study, not unlike many contemporary treatments 
the church and its problems, attempts to analyze and des 
rather than to interpret or present solutions. A _ reveal 
analysis of the Protestant ministers, their training, and ¢ 
seminaries, is given. 

In addition to the institutionalism of the church Mr, 
Vleck mentions other factors which condition church leadersh 
There is, for example, the present confusion and uncertainty 
to the precise function of the church. Moreover, leade 
in the church is facing a demand for doctrinal change which 
be more in harmony with modern knowledge. 

Not the least important part of the book has to do with 
serious, if not dangerous, span that exists between professia 
church leadership and the common laity. The last chapter ¢ 
siders with favor, not unwisely we believe, the vigorous 
mands of youth upon the churches. 

The preface suggests that the book is a beginning. This 
true. But it is beginning from where we are at the mom 


Roy McCorkKet 





WHO'S WHO 


GrorciIaA HARKNEsS—teaching at Mt. Holyoke in the 
Department of History and Literature of Religion) 
platform speaker at the recent St. Louis Conference of 
Methodist youth. 


Lynn Harotp Hovcn—Dean of Drew Theological 
Seminary; author of “The Church and Civilization” 
and other books. 


Wiu.amM Hupnut, Jr—Pastor of Presbyteriat 
Church, Glendale, Ohio. 


CLaup Netson—After a difficult and fruitful servicé 
in the Fellowship of Reconciliation is now en route 
Italy where he will become senior secretary in the Rom 


¥. <A. 


Roy McCorket—Yale Divinity School, ’37; secreta 
of the Interseminary Movement. 


Tueopore H. Grecc—Studying at Union Theologie 
Seminary New York City. 


LuTrHer Tucker—Secretary of the World’s Student@ 
Christian Federation, now in China. 
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